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Greek Economy Reflects Changes 
In Cabinet and Revised Policy 


The Greek economy was affected in the closing months of 1954 by 
the resignation in November of several ministers, over the issue of 
the handling of German credits, and the formation of a new Cabinet 
and announcement of the Government’s revised economic policy in 


December. 

The new economic development pro- 
gram contemplates continuation of 
economic stability, balanced budgets, 
and trade liberalization. However, new 
indirect import-control measures were 
imposed, effective February 16. 

The program includes a number of 
new measures, such as a unified pro- 
gressive income tax system, dollar 
valorization of time deposits and 
“frozen” credits, wage increases to be 
accompanied by efforts toward in- 
creased productivity, and reduction of 
the official bank charges. The new 
policy recognizes the desirability of 
economic stability but looks forward 
to expanded economic activity. 

Most economic indicators reflected 
reasonable stability during the last 
quarter of 1954, in fact, during the 
entire year. Gold price fluctuations 
were fairly restricted, and much less 
seasonal activity was apparent in De- 
cember than previously. Although cur- 
rency circulation rose nearly 10 per- 
cent during 1954, wholesale prices in- 
creaged only 5 percent and cost of 
living, 442 percent. Bank deposits still 
were rising at the year end, although 
at a reduced rate after having in- 
creased nearly 50 percent during the 
year. 


Collections Satisfactory 


Government revenue collections 
were reported as satisfactory during 
the last half of 1954, and expendi- 
tures appeared to be in line with the 
1954-55 budget estimates. However, 
“frozen” commercial bank credits, 
now at the equivalent of about $15 
million—15 percent of the total out- 
standing—reflect a structural weak- 
ness of the banking system. Approvals 
of supplier credit reached a monthly 
record of $16.9 million in December, 
making the year’s monthly average 
about $11.2 million. Supplier credit 
commitments (signed acceptances 
outstanding) were $21.3 million at the 
end of November. 


A balance-of-payments current ac- 
count surplus of perhaps $11 million 
occurred during the last half of 1954, 





as compared with a $18.6 million 
deficit during the like period of 1953. 
Imports during the closing months of 
the year were at a high level, amount- 
ing to $172.8 million during the pe- 
riod July-December 1954, on a pay- 
ments basis, as compared with $112 
million during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1953. The year closed, on a 
payments basis, with imports amount- 
ing to $312.2 million and exports $160 
million, which is especially significant 
in view of the major factor imports 
play in Greece’s balance'of payments. 


Relations With Japan Closer 


A trade agreement was negotiated 
with Japan during the latter part of 
the year. Textile imports from Japan 
are contemplated despite the local tex- 
tile industry’s high-protectionist views. 
The first postwar call at Piraeus of a 
Japanese freighter was made in De- 
cember. 

Labor relations with the Government 
at the year end were markedly im- 
proved. The part of the new economic 
program relating to wages was imple- 
mented promptly by raising minimum 
wages effective January 1, 1955. The 
program also proposes other measures 
favorable to labor. Despite previously 
rather unsatisfactory relations between 
the Government and labor leaders, 
no strike of particular significance oc- 
curred during 1954. Industrial employ- 
ment gained, but this was offset by 
increases in the labor force. 

Satisfactory production in all sec- 
tors of the Greek economy was evident 
in the last quarter. Industrial produc- 
tion reached an alltime high in Octo- 
ber. While the index dropped slightly 
in November, it still netted an almost 
10-percent gain during the year. 

Overall agricultural output for 1954 
also appeared satisfactory. Although 
wheat production was down, cotton, 
tobacco, rice, vegetables, citrus fruit, 
and nuts established records. Particu- 
larly significant was the improvement 
in the production of cotton and tobac- 
co, which are in active export demand 
at good prices.—Emb., Athens. 
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Field Offices Give 


Quick Service 


Information on all phases gf 
world trade—ranging from compre. 
hensive economic and business dg 
to details on export and import 
ulations—is quickly and 
available to businessmen in thely 
own cities or localities through the 
33 Field Offices of the U. S. Depart. — 
ment of Commerce. 


Conveniently located in the bug. 
ness centers of the United Sta 
the Field Offices are staffed With 
foreign trade specialists who 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad 
Aided by the current information 
and publications sent to them reg- 
ularly from Washington, they are 
well equipped to serve world traders 
in their communities. 


Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other busi- 
ness organizations — which haye 
been furnished with Departmeng of 
Commerce publications, reference 
material, and other information, for 
use by businessmen. 


The addresses of the Depart 
ment’s Field Offices follow: 


Albuquerque, N. M., 208 U. 8. Co 
Atlanta 5, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh & 
Bidg. 
Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. 8. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bldg. 
Buffalo 3, N. Y., 117 Ellicott 8t. 
Charleston 4, 8. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
Bldg., West End Broad St. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bidg. 
Chicago 6, Ill., 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 442 U. 8S. Post Office ane 
Courthouse. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 
Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce St. 
Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 
Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 
El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Bld 
Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave) 
Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bidg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office Bidg. 
Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 8. Broadway 
Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bidg. 
Miami 32, Fla., 300 NE. First Ave. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn., 607 Marquette Ave. 
New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave 
New York 17, N. Y., 110 E. 45th 8t. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St. 
Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 
Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 8. Courthouse 
Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 
Richmond 20, Va., 900 Lombardy 8t. 
St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bidg. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple & 
San Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 Custom- 
house. 
Savannah, Ga., 235 U. 8. Courthouse and 
Post Office Bldg. 
Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 


For local telephone numbers, consult 
U. S. Government section of phone book 





Samuel W. Anderson, Assistant Secretary 
for International Affairs 





U. S. Department of Commerce 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 
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Exports and Production Expand 





The outlook for the Japanese economy was optimistic as the year 


1954 closed. 


Industrial production rose moderately, domestic consumer demand 
was well maintained, and an especially active export trade: contributed 
toa further marked improvement in the country’s international balance 


of payments. 

The money market was relatively 
easy at the year end. On the other 
hand, unemployment continued to be 
troublesome, and further measures to 
alleviate this situation were under ac- 
tive consideration. 


“ Industrial output during 1954 showed 
divergent trends. Total industrial pro- 
duction, manufacturing and mining 
combined, rose to a level in March 
1954 approximating the postwar peak 
reached at the end of 1953. However, 
output declined steadily through Au- 
gust, turned upward thereafter, and 
reached a level for December about 
2 percent below that for December 
1953. 

For calendar 1954 as a whole, the 
Economic Counsel Board’s (ECB) index 
of industrial production was 6.5 per- 
cent larger than during calendar 1953, 
notwithstanding the declining trend 
between March and August, and the 
fact that the production level at the 
end of 1954 was below that at the 
tose of 1953. This large total annual 
output in calendar 1954 is accounted 
for by the 1953 low awerage that re- 
suited from a slow start during the 
first half of that year. 


Unemployment continued to be a 
cause of concern during the latter part 
of the year, and substantial additional 
finds for both public works projects 
and direct unemployment relief were 
included in a supplementary budget 
which was approved by the Diet in 
December. 


Trade Position Improves 
The marked expansion in Japan’s 


» export trade during 1954 culminated 


ina postwar record monthly level in 
December, when exports were valued 
at $190.6 million, or 36.4 percent 
greater than during December 1953. 
For the calendar year 1954, the upward 
trend in the export value resulted in 
& total for the year amounting to 
$1,629.9 million, or $355.1 million 
greater than during calendar 1953. 
The import value for the year showed 
felatively little change, so that the 
excess of merchandise imports over 
exports during 1954 was reduced to 
$769.9 million, a substantial decline 
from the import balance for calendar 
1953, which equaled $1,134.8 million. 


Principal factors contributing to the 
expansion in exports, and the conse- 
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quent marked improvement in Japan’s 
foreign-trade position during 1954 
were: The various special devices in 
operation during the year designed to 
stimulate exports, notably the “link” 
system as well as barter and open- 
account transactions; the Govern- 
ment’s credit restriction policy, which 
stimulated interest in export transac- 
tions because they frequently provided 
better credit terms and quicker reali- 
zation of proceeds from sales, condi- 
tions which firms suffering financial 
stringency found particularly attrac- 
tive; generally improving world eco- 
nomic conditions and consequent firm 
demand for some commodities; some 
relaxation of import restrictions 
against Japanese exports, particularly 
in the sterling area under the Anglo- 
Japanese Payments Agreement con- 
cluded early in the year. 


Balance of Payments Favorable 

Japan’s foreign-exchange transac- 
tions during 1954 showed an excess of 
total receipts over payments amount- 
ing to approximately $100 million. 
This was. in sharp contrast to the ex- 
cess of total payments over receipts 
during 1953, which equaled about $194 
million. The improved situation in 
1954 was particularly noteworthy in 
the light of the marked decline in 
special dollar earnings which totaled 
approximately $804 and $588 million 
in 1953 and 1954, respectively. During 
the first half of calendar 1954, foreign- 
exchange payments exceeded receipts 
by $177.5 million. However, the ex- 
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Japanese Economy Gains Moderately © 


cess of receipts for the latter half of 
the year, equaling $277.4 million, more 
than offset this deficit, and was suffi- 
cient to provide a positive balance for 
the year of approximately $100 million. 

A dominant financial influence dur- 
ing 1954 was the credit restriction pol- 
icy of the Bank of Japan, which was 
intensified as the year advanced. Par- 
ticularly during the early months of 
the year, this tight money policy cre- 
ated serious financial difficulties for 
many enterprises, especially the smal- 
ler and weaker firms. 


Less Demand for Capital Goods 


The effect of the bank’s policy was 
tempered, however, by an exception- 
ally large excess 01 total Government 
payments over receipts which contrib- 
uted significantly during the lattér 
half of the year in easing the money 
market; also, by midyear many of 
the adjustments, including failures of 
the weaker marginal enterprises, had 
been completed. In consequence, the 
year closed with a more optimistic 
outlook than that at the end of 1953. 


The 1954 average of wholesale com- 
modity prices was only slightly less— 
0.7 percent—than the annual average 
for 1953. A decline in the annual aver- 
age for producer goods in 1954 of ap- 
proximately 3 percent, compared with 
the preceding year, was offset largely 
by an increase in prices for consumer 
goods. These trends reflected the les- 
sened demand for capital goods, 
whereas the general maintenance of 
domestic consumer demand coupled 
with an expanding export market fos- 
tered an increase in prices of consumer 
goods. 


The general maintenance of con- 
sumer demand throughout 1954 is re- 
flected in the fact that the average 
of consumer prices for the year was 
5.5 percent higher than during calen- 
dar 1953. The increase was accounted 
for largely by higher prices for food 
and housing. Clothing costs showed 
practically no change. 


Security prices registered a moderate 
decline, the Dow-Jones average at the 
end of the year being 21 points less 
than at the end of 1953—377.1 and 
356.1, respectively. However, at year 
end the undertone was bullish in con- 
trast to the weakness displayed dur- 
ing the year’s early months. The dom- 
inating influence during 1954 was the 
impact of the Government’s tight 
money policy. 

Manufacturing and mining produc- 
tion for fiscal 1955 (April 1955-March 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Unemployment Low, Retail Sales High 





Great Britain's Economy at Peak in '54 


Industrial production in the United Kingdom reached a record high 


in 1954. 


Unemployment was particularly low, and retail sales were at very 
high levels. Prices and wages meanwhile were showing a rising trend. 
The official industrial production index showed a rise of some 5.8 


percent in 1954 over 1953. Production 
has been expanding steadily in the 
United Kingdom since mid-1952, and 
output in 1953 was some 6 percent 
greater than in 1952. However, the 
rate of increase in production slowed 
down toward the end of 1954. This 
was not wholly unexpected as British 
industry had been operating at nearly 
full capacity throughout the year. 
Much of the expansion in fact was 
due to increased employment and 
improvement in the flow of raw ma- 
terials to industry. The full benefits 
of the latter is now felt, while the 
supply of additional labor is rapidly 
dwindling. 

Much of last year’s rise in output 
reflected rising production in the 
metal and engineering trades. Within 
this group, the vehicle industry showed 
a sharp rise. Output in the motor 
industry reached its alltime peak in 
1954 when more than 1 million auto- 
mobiles and commercial vehicles were 
produced. 


Chemical Output High. 

Chemical production also was at a 
very high level in 1954. This industry’s 
output has increased some 65 percent 
since 1948, heavy capital expenditure 
having resulted in both the erection 
of new capacity and a sharp upturn 
in efficiency in existing plants. The 
textile and clothing industries, how- 
ever, showed only a slight rise in 
1954 over 1953, as demand contracted, 
particularly in overseas markets. 

Total coal output in 1954 amounted 
to 223.8 million tons, only 276,100 tons 
more than in 1953, a rise in deep- 
mined production being offset by a 
decline in opencast working. Colder 
weather and incieased industrial pro- 
duction resulted in a rise in inland 
consumption of more than 5 million 
tons in 1954, compared with 1953 when 
consumption totaled 208 million tons. 
To prevent serious supply dislocations 
3 million tons of coal were imported 
in 1954—478,000 tons from the United 
States—compared with total coal im- 
ports of only 559,000 tons in 1953. The 
industry meanwhile maintained its 
exports at 13.7 million tons in 1954, ap- 
proximately the same level as in 1953. 


Steel production continued to rise 
in 1954, despite a mechanical break- 
down on the northeast coast and an 
unofficial strike of coke-oven workers 
at Margam in July, and reached the 
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record level of 18.5 million tons, com- 
pared with 17.6 million tons in 1953. 
Steel shortages were largely overcome 
in 1954, with the exception of sheet 
and tinplate; as a result, steel imports 
were reduced from £61 million in 1953 
to £28 million in 1954. 


Shipbuilding at Postwar Peak 

Output in United Kingdom ship- 
yards also reached a postwar annual 
peak of 1.5 million tons in 1954, com- 
pared with 1.25 million tons in 1953. 
Increased production reflected the 
ending of the steel shortage and the 
fuller use of modern layout, plant, 
and equipment. However, despite this 
upward movement, orders have been 
reduced. The total order book of 
British shipyards shows 4.3 million 
tons at the end of 1954, compared with 
5.5 million tons a year earlier and the 
record high of over 7 million tons in 
mid-1952. 

In addition to these basic indus- 
tries, other British industries—elec- 
trical goods, cycle, plastics, machin- 
ery, and aircraft—have shared in the 
general upward movement in busi- 
ness activity. 

Employment in Britain’s manufac- 
turing industries rose some 300,000 
during 1954. This increase was much 
greater than experts thought possible 
in view of the tight labor market as 
reflected in the relatively small num- 
ber of persons registered for unem- 
ployment benefits in 1953 and in 1954. 
Monthly average unemployment de- 
clined from 462,500 in 1952, to 380,000 
in 1953 and 317,700 in 1954 and now 
amounts to but 1.4 percent of the total 
number of employees in Great Britain. 
A large part of last year’s upturn in 
employment in the manufacturing in- 
dustries was due to the addition of 
women to the labor force and a de- 
cline in employment in the defense 
services, which also made more work- 
ers available. 


Retail Sales Up 


Provisional data show that personal 
expenditure on consumers’ goods and 
services set an alltime record in 1954 
and was some 5 percent above the 
1953 level. While this expenditure 
includes money spent on rents, trans- 
port, etc., retail sales undoubtedly were 
at very high levels, particularly for 


food and to a lesser degree for houge. 
hold goods and clothing. 

An outstanding feature of 
sales of such consumer durables ay 
radio and television sets, cars, furnj. 
ture, and other household equipment 
has been the large percentage of this 
business accounted for by installment 
sales. To offset this latter develop. 
ment, the Government has reimposed 
restrictions on these sales so 
an initial down payment of at leagt 
15 percent is now required, and the 
repayment time has been limited iq 
most cases to 24 months. 

The monthly average index of re 
tail prices steadily increased from 
102.6 (January 1952=100) in 1952, to 
105.8 in 1953 and 107.7 in 1954. 
upward trend reflected rising food 
prices, meat prices having risen 
sharply since mid-1954, when controls 
were removed, and increased rents and 
prices for fuel and light. In addition, 
Britain’s import prices also began to 
show a rising trend toward the end of 
1954. 

The United Kingdom’s Chancellor of 
the Exchequer pointed out in a recent 
speech that by January of this year 
import prices were 6 percent higher 
than a year earlier and a 6-percent 
rise would add almost £200 million a 
year to the cost of Britain’s imports. 
He further indicated that in recent 
weeks the high evel of domestic con- 
sumption was resulting in both larger 
imports and a decline in the supply of 
goods available for export. 


Wages meanwhile have shown a 
steady rise; the monthly average has 
increased by 5.8 points in 1954 to 1417 
(June 1947100). The wage increase 
awarded to agricultural workers has 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Economic activity picked up in India during the fourth quarter of 
1954, and general stability was in evidence. 

The industrial-production index in September reached a new high of 
152 (1946=100). On the other hand, although official figures were not 
available, it appeared certain that agricultural production during the 


year 1954-55 will be down from the 
k year of 1953-54. 

That year’s bumper crops had oper- 
ated to depress food prices, which 
accounted in most part for the fall in 
the overall wholesale price index to 
967.8 in December (August 1939100) 
from 384.4 in September. Consumers 
continued to enjoy a stable price level; 
the all-India cost-of-living index held 
at 101 in August (1949—100) compared 
with 104 in January 1954. 

An export surplus of 95.5 million 
rupees (1 rupee=$0.21) in the fourth 
quarter reduced India’s trade deficit 
for 1954 to 268.4 million rupees com- 
pared with 368 million rupees in 1953. 
This was achieved on an expanding 
trade volume—imports increased, but 
exports rose faster. The dollar picture 
improved to the point where, in its 
import policy for the first half of 1955, 
the government was able to authorize 
larger imports from the dollar area. 
Overall trade showed mixed trends in 
1954. Exports of jute goods, tea, and 
cotton textiles were up, but those of 
manganese, mica, and coal were off. 


Capital Base Questioned 


Despite these generally favorable 
developments, the question remained 
whether India was developing the 
capital base, through domestic savings 
or foreign investment, essential to a 
major increase in national product. 
Some economic planners in India were 
of the opinion that India could pro- 
duce the bulk of its capital require- 
ments from existing capital equip- 
ment. To substantiate this view they 
pointed to the industrial-output in- 
crease At a rate of nearly 10 percent 
& year since 1950, achieved without 
heavy capital imports. However, the 
increase was partly the result of better 
utilization of capacity and removal of 
faw-material controls. Thus it seemed 
clear that maintenance of the rate 
of increase would necessitate major 
imports of capital goods and know 
how. 

Internally, the lack of finance and 
the unwillingness or inability to 
organize available capital into con- 
structive enterprise has limited the 
progress of industrial development. To 
Overcome this, the Government set up 
the National Industrial Development 
Corporation to finance the construc- 
tion of strategic or other important 
industries. Fourteen were listed for 
Priority development. Once built, they 
might be turned over to private oper- 
ators. 


A private corporation, sponsored by 
the World Bank, and known as the 
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Industrial Credit and Investment Cor- 
poration, also was designed to meet 
the country’s financing needs. Another 
State Industrial Finance Corporation 
was launched in the important state 
of Uttar Pradesh. Problems of financ- 
ing small-scale industries and rural 
credit were being looked into, and 
efforts were being made to carry out 
recommendations of the Shroff Com- 
mittee on Finance for the Private 
Sector. These various developments re- 
flected a growing awareness of the 
importance of a more effective organ- 
ization of capital for industrial 
growth. 


Private Enterprise Debated 


Debate on private enterprise’s role 
in the Indian economy dominated 
discussions on economic policy during 
the fourth quarter. Parliament ap- 
proved a resolution to the effect that 
a “socialistic pattern of society” was 
India’s goal. The Prime Minister had 
stated there was no intention of rigidly 
following a socialist doctrine, that 
there was a continued need for private 
enterprise, but that the public sector 
should expand and take the initiative 
in industrial development. 





Philippine Trade Group 
In Washington 


Seventeen members of the 
Philippine Trade and Goodwill 
Mission will meet with Secretary 
of Commerce Sinclair Weeks and 
Assistant Secretary of Com- 
‘merce for International Affairs 
Samuel W. Anderson in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on March 29. 

At the conclusion of their 
Washington program the group 
will travel to New York City. 
Present plans include a possible 
visit to the Canadian Interna- 
tional Trade Fair in Toronto. 
The group has attended the Sec- 
ond International Marketing 
Conference at the University of 
Washington and the Fourth 
Washington State International 
Trade Fair, held in Seattle, 
March 11-25. 

The mission is headed by 
Primitivo E. Domingo, president 
of the Chamber of Industries in 
the Philippines, and includes 
many prominent Philippine 
business executives and Govern- 
ment officials. 
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Indian Economic Activity Increases 


Some persons in the business com- 
munity viewed these policy statements 
as nothing new; others were con- 
cerned as to their future status in a 
socialized economy, having in mind 
other moves by the Government, such 
as the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment on property rights, the national- 
ization of the Imperial Bank, taking 
over control of 10 banking institutions 
formerly controlled by State govern- 
ments, and the proposed steps against 
the long-established managing-agen- 
cy system. It became apparent that 
the Central Government wished to 
lay down the economy’s direction 
and to control the banking system 
and “key” industries. Other industries 
would be left to development by pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The Finance Minister defended in 
Parliament the performance of pri- 
vate enterprise under the first 5-year 
plan and announced that its invest- 
ment targets under tentative esti- 
mates of the second 5-year plan had 
been doubled from 12,500 million ru- 
pees to 25,000 million rupees. In gen- 
eral, the second plan calls for a shift 
from agricultural to industrial devel- 
opment, from the construction of 
large-scale river development projects 
to the building of smaller gation 
and other works on a community or 
village-level scale—Emb., New Delhi. 


Saudi Arabia 1954-55 
Budget Shows Deficit 


Saudi Arabian expenditures are 
limited to $361.33 million in the fiscal 
year August 30, 1954, to August 19, 
1955, as announced by royal decree, 
December 24. 

Income is set at $305.94 million, and 
the deficit of $55.39 million will be 
covered by funds taken from the 
General Reserve of the State. 

Expenditures for the Ministries, es- 
timated at $216 million or about 60 
percent of total expenses, are divided 
as follows in millions of U. S. dollars: 
Defense, $125.87; Communications, 
$25.93; Interior, $21.86; Education, 
$12.18; Health, $10.55; Finance, $9.02; 
Foreign Affairs, $5.6; Agriculture, 
$4.25; and Commerce, $0.75. 

Appropriations for public projects, 
not included in those for the Minis- 
tries, amount to $42.67 million, or 12 
percent of the total; those for the 
royal family, $45.01 million, or 12.5 
percent; Government administration 
and operation, $17.29 million, or 5 per- 
cent; debt of the preceding year, 
$34.26 million, or 9 percent; and miscel- 
laneous, $6.11 million, or 1.5 percent. 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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Export Market for Wool Slow in 
Uruguay; Meatpacking Inactive 


Uruguayan business conditions were slightly below average in Janu- 
ary, primarily because of a slow export market for wool and the 
continued inactivity of the foreign-owned meat packinghouses. 

Money continued in short supply, but collections in general were 
being met promptly. Crops were satisfactory and the Uruguayan peso 


rate in the free market remained 
firm throughout the month, at around 
3.17 pesos to the dollar. On the whole, 
business activity reflected the lull 
which usually follows the holiday 
season. 

The marketing of cattle for slaugh- 
ter was limited and consisted entirely 
of cattle earmarked for local con- 
sumption. The operations of the for- 
eign-owned meat packinghouses, two 
American and one British, continued 
at token levels pending legislative ap- 
proval of a bill which would compen- 
sate the foreign packers for heavy 
operating losses suffered in 1954. 

The private packers claim that 
their losses are attributable to Gov- 
ernment-imposed regulations which 
control cattle prices, wages for pack- 
inghouse workers, exchange rates, 
and sales prices for meat exports. 
The foreign packers process meat for 
export only, since the State-owned 
national] packinghouse has a monopoly 
on the meat supply for the local 
market and receives priority on pur- 
chases from the available cattle sup- 
ply for that purpose. 

The private packers have been prac- 
tically idle since mid-1954 and main- 
tain that they will be unable to re- 
sume normal operations without the 
compensation. The export packers’ 
inactivity, according to the Govern- 
ment, accounts for 6,600 unemployed 
workers who have been collecting un- 
employment compensation from the 
Government at a rate of 500,000 pesos 
a month. 


Fewer Cattle for Slaughter 


The basic difficulty facing the Uru- 
guayan export meat industry is the 
gradual reduction in the number of 
cattle available for slaughter. This 
problem has been aggravated further, 
insofar as meat exports are concerned, 
by the increased percentage of avail- 
able cattle required by the State- 
owned packinghouse for supplying the 
Montevideo meat market. The smaller 
number of cattle is due to larger wheat 
plantings and other subsidized crops, 
which have in turn reduced pasture- 
land; severe drought during several 
years in the late forties; and loss of 
cattle through two epidemics of hoof- 
and-mouth disease several years ago. 

The Government’s policy of sub- 
sidizing retail meat prices in Monte- 
video, on the other hand, has con- 
tributed materially toward making 
Uruguay the highest per capita meat 
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consumer in the world. In view of the 
gradual reduction of live cattle and 
taking into consideration the fact that 
the export packing plants were de- 
signed to operate on the basis of large- 
scale production methods, the outlook 
for the export meat industry in Uru- 
guay is discouraging if current trends 
continue. 

The money supply continued tight in 
January, and retail trade was slightly 
below January 1954 levels. The Monte- 
video tourist trade also was below 
average, in consequence of an Official 
warning that sewage contamination 
endangered bathing at the Montevideo 
beaches, and by the fact that tourists 
were attracted to the eastern Uru- 
guayan beaches for the Third Interna- 
tional Movie Festival in Punta del 
Este. Semiofficial negotiations looking 
toward the resumption of Argentine 
tourism, once the major source of 
tourist income in Uruguay, were re- 
portedly in progress. 


Exports Exceed Imports 


Official data showed that Urugua- 
yan exports for the first 11 months 
of 1954 were valued at the equivalent 
of $238,067,879 as against imports of 
$236,962,510, resulting in a $1,105,369 
trade surplus. 

The Uruguayan Automotive Cham- 
ber of Commerce recommended the 
immediate opening of a $10-million 
quota for the importation of automo- 
biles and the periodic opening of ad- 
ditional auto quotas of sufficient size 
to cover the country’s requirements, 
at a fair exchange rate. The last al- 
location of exchange for auto imports 
was sold to importers at an effective 
exchange rate of 3.50 pesos to the 
dollar (see Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Feb. 14, 1955, p. 22). The chamber 
added that Uruguay would require a 
minimum of 5,000 imported autos an- 
nually during the next 10 years to 
replace the 50,000 passenger automo- 
biles operating in Uruguay. 

January rainfall was heavy enough 
to improve midsummer pastures but 
was inadequate for the corn and sun- 
flower crops. The completion of the 
wheat harvest confirmed predictions 
of a large crop and a substantial ex- 
portable surplus. Flaxseed harvesting 
also neared completion, and a crop 
of 62,000 metric tons from approxi- 
mately 239,000 acres was indicated. 

Summer fruits and tomatoes were 
in abundant supply, but indications 


eT 


were that the corn crop would 
meet expectations. Small corn 

and the unsatisfactory outlook for the 
new crop combined to raise eg 
prices to extremely high levels. Local 
flaxseed prices approximated 21 

per 100 kilograms, and oats 
quoted at 13 pesos per 100 kilo 
with satisfactory stocks on hand. 
and skin sales in general continued 
relatively inactive. 


Textile Strike Settled 


The textile strike, which began No. 
vember 12, 1954, was settled on Jany- 
ary 10, when both parties accepted g 
settlement proposed by a legislative 
committee. The settlement tentative. 
ly granted an interim 10-percent wage 
increase; the final wage scale was to 
be determined after a study of the 
living-cost rise since the last wage 
adjustment. Most observers viewed 
the strike as a setback for labor. 

On January 17, employees of the 
four Government banks—Bank of the 
Republic, Insurance Bank, Mortgage 
Bank, and Postal Savings Bank—went 
on strike, demanding wages equal to 
those paid employees in private banks, 
A proposed sympathy strike by private 
bank employees was averted by a dec- 
laration issued by the private banks, 
to the effect that such action would 
invalidate the collective bargaining 
agreement reached between the pri- 
vate banks and their employees sey- 
eral months previously. The strike 
was terminated on January 21, when 
the Government informally agreed to 
grant salary increases ranging from 
20 percent for high-salaried workers 
to 40 percent for lower wage groups, 
within 20 days——Emb., Montevideo. 
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Dominican Industrial 


Program Progresses 


The Dominican Republic’s industri- 
alization program, an important part 
of the national economic policy, pro- 

d materially in January. 

Ordinarily, the year’s first month is 
significant for its agricultural develop- 
ments, since January marks the be- 

ing of the sugar harvest and 
grinding season and the setting out of 
tobacco seedlings. Work was begun on 
the 1955 sugar crop, which was fixed 
at 613,033 metric tons, representing a 
slight cutback from 1954 production 
of 633,659 metric tons; and the acreage 
planted to tobacco was up over last 
year, probably in the neighborhood of 
10 percent; but the month’s major de- 
yelopments occurred in the industrial 
field. 

Early in January a battery manu- 
facturing plant with a capacity of 100 
units a day began operations. At first, 
the plant will produce 5 types of 
batteries and subsequently will expand 
to 11 types. The batteries are expected 
to be marketed at a price which will 
be about $5 per unit under the price 
of similar imported types. The labor 
force at the plant will total about 60. 

An asbestos cement factory with ap- 
proximately 100 employees also initi- 
ated operations during the month. 
This plant will produce boards from a 
mixture of domestically produced ce- 
ment and asbestos imported from Can- 
ada; the boards are expected to find 
a market in low-cost housing projects. 
In this connection, a model prefabri- 
cated two-bedroom house, built en- 
tirely of this material, has been de- 
signed; construction costs are report- 
ed to be only $450. 


Meat To Be Processed 


A meat-processing plant was estab- 
lished to produce sausage, hams, and 
various types of canned meats. 
Equipped with modern machinery 
from the United States, the plant will 
have an initial production of some 
35,000 pounds daily. 

A sisal-processing factory owned by 
the Agricultural and Industrial Bank, 
which previously had operated on an 
experimental scale, entered commer- 
cial production in January. Output in 
1955 is estimated at 6.2 million pounds 
of fiber, of which 1.2 million pounds 
will be consumed by the local bag fac- 
tory, also owned by the bank, and the 
remainder will be exported. 

Plans were announced for the con- 
struction of a plant for the manufac- 
ture of insulating materials, including 
tiles and insulations for furnaces and 
kilns. The material produced would 
include the types used in the local 
cement factory and in sugar mills. 
This plant is expected to be in opera- 
tion by the end of the year. 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Thailand's Business Trend Still Downward; 
Slow Rice Trade Results in Lower Income 


Thailand’s economic conditions in 
the last quarter of 1954 still reflected 
the downward business trend of the 
two preceding years. 


The rice trade, the country’s eco- 
nomic mainstay, slowed down sharply 
in 1954, resulting in a substantially 
lower income. The retarded trade was 
caused partly by lower world-market 
prices; by reduced demand from 
countries which previously were cus- 
tomers but are now growing their 
own crops; and by the fact that Thai 
exporters, dissatisfied with having to 
surrender their currency proceeds at 
unfavorable exchange rates, were re- 
luctant to make shipments abroad at 
a smaller margin of profit. An in- 
creasing drain on the country’s over- 
all currency reserve resulted, which in 
turn was followed by a tight money 
situation. 

To counteract this tightness, the 
Government increased deficit spend- 
ing. Nevertheless, the 1954 deficit was 
lower than the 1.5 billion baht 
budgeted at the beginning of the year, 
and the total 1954 cash deficit, in- 
cluding extrabudgetary expenditures, 
was substantially less than the 1953 
cash deficit. Much of the deficit was 
cut by noninflationary means, such as 





Brazilian Technical 
Projects Studied 


Technical studies on Brazilian 
transportation, power develop- 
ment, industry, and agriculture, 
prepared by authorities in those 
fields, are contained in “Brazil- 
ian Technical Studies,” a new 
report issued by the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs, For- 
eign Operations Adminstration. 

This volume, designed for use 
in conjunction with an earlier 
report, “The Development of 
Brazil” (see Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Jan. 3, 1955, p. 12), 
should be helpful to those who 
wish to study individual projects 
in relation to the overall Brazil- 
ian economy. 

A copy of the report is avail- 
able for consultation in the 
Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
any U. S. Department of Com- 
merce Field Office. 

Copies may be purchased for 
$3.25 each from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 











by the sale of foreign exchange at 
rates higher than those at which it 
had been bought and, to a lesser de- 
gree, by sale of Government securities 
to the public. 

Thus, it appears that the Govern- 
ment’s retrenchment program has 
been at least fairly successful. The 
Government’s increased deficit spend- 
ing brought with it an increase in the 
public debt, but the total internal in- 
debtedness remained a fraction of the 
gross national product, of perhaps 30 
billion baht. 


Reserves Decline 


The overall picture for both 1953 
and 1954 shows a net decrease in gold 
and currency reserves. \ However, the 
drop during 1954 was less than in 
1953 and also less than the amount 
anticipated at the beginning of the 
year. The downward trend in the 
fourth quarter was halted and even 
reversed as the result of stronger im- 
port restrictions. 


The loss of exchange is likely to 
constitute an impediment to the Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to promote trade. 
Although the recently promulgated 
Industrial Promotion Act attempts to 
attract investment by granting exemp- 
tions from exchange-control require- 
ments, from certain import and ex- 
port restrictions, and from certain 
types of taxation, it remains to be 
seen how these concessions can be rec- 
onciled, in the long run, with a sound 
balance-of-payments policy and the 
overriding considerations of the Gov- 
ernment’s retrenchment program. 


Rubber and tin, two of Thailand’s 
major export items, showed higher ex- 
port values in 1954 than in 1953, the 
improvement in tin being due to 
stepped-up purchases by the United 
States under its 1954 tin-purchase 
agreement with Thailand. However, 
the favorable results in rubber and 
tin were overshadowed by the sharp 
decline, both in volume and value, of 
rice exports. Volume in 1954 fell to 1 
million metric tons from 14% million 
tons in 1953, and value to $145 million 
from $233 million. The rice carryover 
at the year end was estimated at 500,- 
000 tons, plus the normal 100,000 tons 
in the milling process, roughly half of 
what the country was able to export 
during the year. 


Imports Restricted 


Complete import figures for 1954 are 
not yet available. Thailand imported 
more from Japan and Germany in the 
first 9 months than in the correspond- 
ing 1953 period, and less from the 
United States and Great Britain. The 
estimated figure of 3,450 million baht 
for the first half of 1954 is high in 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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Colombia Concerned Over Coffee 
Price Drop; Imports Restricted 


The coffee price decline was the principal cause of concern in Colombia 
during January and early February. 

As the New York price fell below $0.55, talk of a crisis became 
general, and the Cabinet held a series of emergency meetings to consider 
means of protecting both the coffee industry and the balance of pay- 


ments. The Office of Exchange Reg- 
istry announced on February 12 that 
new applications for import permits 
would not be accepted, pending a re- 
vision of the import restrictions. On 
February 16 the Government made 
public the text of a decree revising 
import restrictions (see Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Mar, 21, 1955, p. 9). 

This decree was generally well re- 
ceived. Importers regretted but recog- 
nized the necessity of more severe re- 
strictions. The removal of exemptions 
for some types of official imports was 
welcomed, as Government imports 
have made up about 18 percent of total 
imports and many, such as those for 
Army commissaries, have competed 
considerably with commercial imports. 

The need for import restrictions is 
demonstrated by the increase in im- 
port permit approvals in January and 
the first 2 weeks of February over pre- 
vious periods, though it had been ex- 
pected that applications would fall off 
following the heavy imports in the 
latter part of 1954. 


Money Tight 

Money was increasingly tight 
throughout the period, because of the 
demand for remittances abroad and 
the approaching date for tax pay- 
ments. Commercial-bank deposits 
were drawn down heavily and loans 
increased sharply. The Bank of the 
Republic’s gold and dollar reserves, not 
including International Monetary 
Fund deposit, fell from $259 million on 
January 7 to $192 million on February 
11, while rediscounts of commercial 
banks rose from 112 million pesos to 
193 million pesos (1 peso—US$0.40). 

Following the action of Brazil in in- 
creasing by 17 percent the exchange 
rate applicable to coffee, the Govern- 
ment announced on February 7 a re- 
duction in the reimbursement rate— 
the amount of dollars which exporters 
must remit to the Office of Exchange 
Registry—from $110 a 170-kilogram 
sack to $95, which was approximately 
equivalent to the New York price at 
the time. The following day, the Na- 
tional Federation of Coffee Growers 
reduced the internal buying price a 
carga (125 kilograms) of standard Per- 
gamino from 350 pesos to 315 pesos. 

Coincident with the decree revising 
import restrictions, the Government 
issued three decrees intended to pro- 
tect the coffee industry (see Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Mar. 21, 1955, p. 9). 

In announcing the new decrees, the 





Minister of Finance stressed the aim 
of the Government to maintain in- 
ternal purchasing power. In line with 
this aim, he stated that the Govern- 
ment has no intention of reducing its 
expenditures, as to do so would create 
unemployment. Economists differed 
on this point, some insisting that the 
effect of the proposed lavish expendi- 
tures on such things as a new Gov- 
ernment center and an elaborate radio 
and television broadcasting center, at 
a time when the country’s foreign ex- 
change revenue is falling, would sim- 
ply give impetus to the already serious 
inflationary situation. 
More Coffee Markets Sought 

Impelled by lower prices, the Fed- 
eration of Coffee Growers sought to 
broaden its markets for coffee. A dele- 
gation from East Germany, purport- 
edly representing the East German 
chambers of commerce, spent some 
time in Bogota negotiating a private 
agreement with the federation. Terms 
have not been made public, but the 
agreement is understood to contem- 
plate the exchange of $7 million worth 
of Colombian coffee and tobacco for 
agricultural and other machinery, fer- 
tilizers, optical goods, and precision 
instruments. 

The Government was authorized by 
decree No. 285 to issue 360 million 
pesos’ worth of 3-percent notes, amor- 
tizable over a 20-year period and call- 
able at any time. Of the total, 300 


es 


million pesos will be used to purchage 
new shares of the Paz de Rio Steg 
Corporation and the balance to ip. 
crease the capital of the Institute of 





Territorial Credit. In each case, the 
principal purpose will be to reduce 
fixed charges by retiring bonds car. 
rying high interest rates, though gq 
part of the steel company’s new capi. 
tal will be used for expansion and for 
increasing working capital. The Goy. 
ernment’s shares in the steel comp 
will be resold to the public, at an 
estimated rate of 40 million pesos q 
year, which would permit retirement 
of the notes by 1963. 


Existing legislation assures the sub- 
scription of the 3-percent notes by the 
Bank of the Republic, the savings 
banks, and the insurance companies, 
The Government will guarantee tax. 
free annual dividends of 30 centavos 
a share, or 3 percent on the par value, 
for 3 years. The new financing should 
greatly improve the company’s finan- 
cial situation, which also has been 
assured of foreign financing to cover 
planned expansion, a _ preliminary 
agreement having been made with the 
Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas for 
a credit of $40 million. The company 
is not yet in full production but is 
producing some pig iron and struc- 
tural steel. 

The Banco Popular announced that 
it had arranged lines of credit with 
German, British, and Belgian banks, 
totaling about 10 million pesos, to 
cover the importation of machinery 
and equipment for the use of small in- 
dustry. The bank also announced that 
it would open a branch in Haiti about 
February 26. 

The president of the Colombian 
Manufacturers’ Association (ANDI) 
announced at a meeting on February 5 
that ANDI had been invited by the 
Bureau of Customs to collaborate in a 
customs tariff revision——-Emb., Bogota. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 








Tunisia Grants Import 
Quotas To U. S. 


The Tunisian Office of Foreign 
Trade has authorized limited im- 
ports from the United States of 
air-conditioning units, refrigera- 
tor compressor equipment, water 
coolers, and a number of other 
commodities. 

Specific allocations of US$100,- 
000 have been granted for air- 
conditioning units and $40,000 
for water coolers. 

Other items listed for unspeci- 
fied amounts are trucks over 5 
tons, ribbon-saw and handsaw 
blades for metalworking, special 
typewriters for bookkeeping, 
radio parts and tubes, parabolic 
lamps, professional motion pic- 
ture projection apparatus, spark 
plugs, automotive parts, and 
cooking appliances operating on 
gas and electricity. 

Applications for import li- 
censes were to be submitted by 
March 15, and authorized im- 
ports are to be effected before 
July 1—Cons. Gen., Tunis. 











India Changes Tea Duties, 
Quotas for Cottonseed Oil 


A “slab” or sliding-scale system of 
Indian export duties on tea is to re- 
place the flat rate of 10 annas a pound 
in effect since January 7, under a pro- 
vision of the new budget for the fiscal 
year beginning April 1. 


Rates of duty per pound under the 
hew system are as follows (1 rupee= 
US$0.21; the anna is one-sixteenth 
of a rupee, or US$0.013125): 


4 annas if the price of tea does not exceed 
2% rupees a pound. 

6 annas if the price is between 244 and 314 
Tupees a pound. 

8 annas if the price is between 344 and 4 
Tupees a pound. 

10 annas if the price is between 4 and 434 
Tupees a pound. 

12 annas if the price is above 434 rupees a 
pound. 


Export quotas of cottonseed oil have 
been established for shipment through 
April 30. Crushers of cottonseed oil 
will be permitted to export a maxi- 
mum of 300 long tons per shipper. 
An export duty of 60 rupees a ton is 
established on this product. 





U. S. exports of crude materials 
dropped to $205.2 million in December 
1954 from $217.1 million in November, 
according to the Bureau of the Census, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

This decline resulted from sizable 
decreases in exports of unmanufac- 
tured tobacco and oilseeds, which were 
partly offset by a noticeable increase 
in exports of unmanufactured cotton. 


March 28, 1955 


Philippines Allots Sum 


The sum of $5 million has been al- 
located by the Central Bank of the 
Philippines for import in 1955 of pas- 
senger automobile components, the 
bank has announced. 

The allocation is made to seven 
local firms, five of which are assembly 
plants already in operation and two 
concerns planning to begin passenger 
car assembly operations. Three of the 
seven firms are now assembling or will 
assemble American automobiles. 

In addition, according to trade 
soufees, a separate allocation was 
madeé to an eighth firm for the as- 
sembly of American cars and trucks. 

In reporting the allocation for car 
assemblers, the press reiterated that 
the Central Bank had decided to ban 
import of finished passenger cars, ex- 
cept vehicles for the Armed Services 
and cars brought into the country 
privately by newly arrived business- 
men and visitors. 

Reportedly intended by the Central 
Bank to permit automobile assemblers 
to operate at full capacity, the $5 mil- 
lion allocation is believed to be more 





India Revises Taxes 
On Cotton Textiles 


Indian excise and export duties on 
some varieties of cotton cloth have 
been revised, effective March 1. 

The new excise duty is now 1 anna 
a square yard for coarse cloth, 16s and 
lower; medium, 17s to 34s; and fine, 
35s to 47s (1 anna=US$0.013125). The 
excise duty on superfine cloth, 48s and 
over, is changed from 22annas a lin- 
ear yard to 2% annas a square yard. 

Former excise duties were one-half 
anna per linear yard for coarse and 
medium cloth and 2% annas for the 
fine variety. 


The export duty on coarse cloth is 
reduced from 10 percent to 6% per- 
cent ad valorem. Other categories of 
cloth have no export duty, and hand- 
loom fabrics are exempt from both 
excise and export duties. 


A special additional excise duty of 
one-fourth anna a yard, imposed in 
1953 on all cotton cloth to raise funds 
for development of the handloom in- 
dustry, is still in effect. 

Classification of textiles will be 
made on the basis of average yarn 
count instead of on sole yarn count 
of warp yarn as heretofore. 


The Finance Minister, in introduc- 
ing the taxes in his budget presenta- 
tion on February 28, said that the 
new excise taxes would increase reve- 
nue by 90 million rupees (1 rupee= 
US$0.21). He did not indicate sepa- 
rately the loss which will accrue from 
the reduction in export tax. 


for Car Components 


than sufficient to satisfy the antici- 
pated demand for new passenger 
automobiles in the Philippines. Trade 
sources estimate that the entire 
amount should permit assembly of ap- 
proximately 2,500 to 3,000 passenger 
cars and consider it doubtful that this 
number of units can be sold under 
present conditions. 

Dealers point to the generally tight 
credit situation and to the absence of 
established retail financing facilities, 
which tend to place a disproportion- 
ately large share of the credit burden 
for retail sales on the distributors.— 
Emb., Manila. 


Argentina, BLEU Agree 
To Facilitate Trade 


Argentina and Belgium-Luxemburg 
in a 2-year commercial and financial 
agreement signed between them in 
Buenos Aires on February 1, under- 
take to facilitate import and export 
of products specified in lists attached 
to the agreement. 

Argentine exports to Belgium-Lux- 
emburg will consist of canned and 
frozen meat, casein, cheese, wool, 
hides, cereals, linseed oil, fresh and 
dried fruits, cotton, quebracho, and 
various other products, to a value of 
$45 million in the first year of the 
agreement. 


In return Belgium-Luxemburg will 
supply coal and coke, electrical com- 
ponents and equipment, iron and steel 
products, flax, automotive and ma- 
chinery parts, chemicals, and mis- 
cellaneous manufactured goods, to- 
gether with machinery, equipment, 
and materials for transportation, _ 
mining, and generation of electricity, 
purchases of which may be on an in- 
stallment basis. No value is established 
for exports from Belgium-Luxemburg 
to Argentina. 

Trade between the countries will 
be carried on in terms of U. 8. dol- 
lars, and balances settled with U. S. 
dollar exchange. An account in terms 
of “BLEU dollars” is to be opened by 
the National Bank of Belgium in the 
name of the Argentine Central Bank, 
and when the balance of this account 
exceeds BLEU$14 million, the debtor 
country, upon request of the creditor 
country, will pay the excess in mul- 
tiples of $100,000 by cable transfer on 
New York. 


The agreement may be continued in 
force indefinitely unless terminated in 
writing by one of the parties at least 
3 months before expiration of each 
annual period.—Emb., Buenos Aires. 








Pan American Day, April 14. 
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Britain To License 
U. S. Lard Import 


The United Kingdom has made new 
arrangements for licensing import of 
lard from all countries, including the 
United States, the British Govern- 
ment has announced. 

Lard originating in and consigned 
from the sterling area is permitted 
import freely without licensing. 

Lard from all other sources may be 
imported under open individual li- 
cense, although lard of U. S. origin is 
subject to certain conditions: 

eGoods originating in and consigned 
from any country other than the 
United States. 

Licenses will be issued freely for 
such goods and will be valid until 
December 31, 1955. Payment will be 
made in the usual way. 


eGoods originating in the United 
States and consigned from any coun- 
try or territory. 


Licenses covering import of U. S. 
lard consigned from any source will 
be honored only at such time as U. S. 
Mutual Security Agency funds are no 
longer available for purchase direct 
from the United States, the effect be- 
ing that license holders will be re- 
quired to purchase under MSA pro- 
curement authorizations first. 

After all MSA procurement author- 
izations have been used, license hold- 
ers then will be permitted to purchase 
U. S. lard consigned from any coun- 
try, payment to be made in the usual 
way. : 





Lebanon Revises List 


Of Licensable Goods 


The list of goods for which Lebanese 
import licenses must be obtained be- 
fore shipment to Lebanon has been 
revised. 

The following products have been 
removed from the list, effective Feb- 
ruary 23: 

No. 62, Dried fruits. 


140, Preserved fruit, with the exception 
of preserved apples, import of which remains 
subject to prior import license; 


143-144, Fruit juice, liquid or concentrated, 
except orange and lemon juice, import of 
which remains subject to prior import license. 


153-b, Wine. 

158, Alcohol. 

161, Vinegar. 

319-a, Cologne. 

340, Matches. 

449, Silk piece goods, known as crepe. 
450, Other silk fabrics. 


Customs duties on these commodi- 
ties will be readjusted with the view 
of protecting domestic industry 
against foreign competition —Emb., 
Beirut. 

A complete list of licensable goods 
was published in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, February 14, 1955, page 24. 


Peruvian-Swiss Pact 


Grants MFN Trade 


All advantages, favors, privileges, or 
immunities that have been granted or 
will in the future be granted by Peru 
or Switzerland to imports of products 
originating in or exports destined to 
other nations will be accorded im- 
mediately and unconditionally to sim- 
ilar products traded between Peru 
and Switzerland, under the terms of a 
trade agreement between the two 
countries signed in Lima on July 20, 
1953, and ratified on February 17, 1955. 

Exempted from this most-favored- 
nation feature are any concessions 
made for products in any agreements 
entered into by virtue of a customs 
union to which Peru or Switzerland is 
or may become a party. 


Further, Peru and Switzerland will 
accord to each other in all matters re- 
lating to international transfer of pay- 
ments, commercial] operations, finan- 
cial and other related aspects treat- 
ment no less favorable than that ac- 
corded to any other nation. 


The terms of the agreement also are 
accorded to the Principality of Liech- 
tenstein. 


The agreement became effective im- 
mediately upon the exchange of rati- 
fications and will remain in force for 
an indefinite period, with the proviso 
that either of the contracting parties 
may denounce it upon advance notice 
of at least 3 months——Emb., Lima. 





Various Lebanese 
Tariffs Revised 


Lebanese import duties on alumi- 
num household and kitchen utensils 
were increased on February 4, to pro- 
tect local industry against foreign 
competition. 

At the same time import duties 
were increased on some sizes of alumi- 
num sheets and disks not used in local 
manufacture. 

On the other hand, meat and fish 
meals used as fodder were exempted 
from payment of all classes of duty 
except the maximum, which is appli- 
cable only on Japanese products. 

The tariff classification of petroleum 
products was revised, and rates on 
kerosene, gasoline, and gas oil are no 
longer assessed per kiloliter, but per 
liter at a temperature of 15° C. or 
59° F. 

The Lebanese tariff items affected 
and their duties, with former rates 
shown in parentheses, are as follows: 

No. 776, Aluminum sheets, planks, and foils 
except thin foils: 


(a) Square or rectangular: (2) Sheets, 
planks, and foils, laminated, wrought, or pol- 
ished only, three-tenths millimeter thick or 
over, 20 percent (11 percent); (3) others, 11 
percent (same). 


(b) Disk aluminum: (1) Polished only, six- 


— 


tenths millimeter thick or over, 20 
(11 percent); (2) others, 11 percent QS an 
cent. 

(c) Others, 25 percent (same). 

782, Aluminum plates and dishes and other 
household and kitchen utensils, 30 percent 
(25 percent). 


206, Naphtha; oils proceeding from distitig. 
tion of shale and paraffinic tar of 


peat, etc.: (1) Crude oils, 11 percent (same): 


(2) kerosene, per liter at a temperature ot 


59° F., L£0.0158 (per kilogram at a temperature 
of 125°, L£0.02; at 150°, L£0.0233); (3) 
per liter at 59° F., L£0.0142 (per kilogram, 
L£0.02); (4) lubricating mineral oil, heavy, 1] 
percent (same); (5) gas oll, per liter at ‘sg 
F., free (per kilogram net, free). 

207, Vaseline, 11 percent (industrial, 11 pep. 
cent; pharmaceutical, 25 percent). 

(New classification). 


- Meat meal and fish meal, free (25 per. 
cent). 
—Emb., Beirut, 





Germany To Tighten 
Honey Import Rules 


The Federal German “Ordinance 
Concerning Honey,” of 1930, prohibit- 
ing import of honey in which the 
diastatic ferments are heavily weak- 
ened or spoiled, now is expected to be 
enforced more strictly, as steps have 
been taken to secure uniformity in 
interpretation of its provision and in 
testing methods. 

The ordinance may therefore be- 
come of increasing importance to Ger- 
man importers of U. S. honey. 

These Federal regulations do not, 
however, specify the minimum content 
of diastatic ferments. The German 
Public Health Service therefore has 
established its own rules and has held 
up many shipments of U.S. honey and 
rejected others because of low diastase 
content. 

The organization of the Health Sery- 
ice, on a Land, or State, basis, rather 
than on the Federal level has, how- 
ever, brought about a lack of uni- 
formity in diastase-testing methods. 
Thus many U.S. honey shipments that 
might have been rejected under more 
uniform standards have been per- 
mitted to enter. 


With this problem in mind, the 
California Honey Advisory Board has 
invited the head of a newly estab- 
lished honey research institute in 
Bremen to come to the United States 
to study possible causes of the low 
diastase content of some of its honeys. 

Although diastatic ferments are not 
considered important in themselves, 
German authorities consider a low 
diastatic value in honey an indication 
of its reduced food value. As the West 
German consumer is thought to pur- 
chase honey more with an eye to its 
health value than to its taste, this 
problem is considered of fundamental 
importance to U. S. honey exporters 
selling in the German market.—Cons. 
Gen., Bremen. 





World Trade Week, May 22-28. 
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BELGIAN CONGO 
lowers Coffee Export Duty 


The export duty on coffee beans and 
proken particles in the Belgian Congo 
gnd Ruanda-Urundi has been lowered 
py the Minister of Colonies in Brus- 
sels from 18 percent to 12 percent ad 
yalorem, effective February 1.—Cons. 
Gen., Leopoldville. 


CHILE 


Sets Export Quotas 


Chilean export quotas have been es- 
tablished for some agricultural, for- 
estry, and livestock products for the 
ealendar year 1955, by two resolutions 
published on February 18. 

Products that may not be exported 
and those for which there are no 
quantitative export controls also are 
listed —Emb., Santiago. 

These lists are available for consul- 
tation at the American Republics Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


EGYPT 


Regulates Hazardous Plants 


The licensing and inspection of 
commercial and industrial establish- 
ments considered to be uncomfortable, 








unhealthy, or hazardous places of em- 
ployment are provided for in new leg- 
islation enacted by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, , 

The Minister of Municipal and Rural 
Affairs will prescribe general condi- 
tions to be adhered to by such estab- 
lishments, and the License Adminis- 
tration of the Ministry will conduct 
inspections and determine special 
conditions which must be complied 
with.—Emb., Cairo. 

A copy of the new legislation is 
available on loan from the Near East- 
ern and African Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


FRANCE 


Restores, Suspends Duties 


The French import duty on green 
coffee, suspended since 1948, has been 
restored at the rate of 10 percent, ac- 
cording to a dispatch from the Amer- 
ican Embassy, Paris. 

The duty of 10 percent on diamond 
bort, powder, and scrap has been tem- 
porarily suspended, by a decree of Feb- 
ruary 2, published in the Journal Of- 
ficial of February 3. 

Restoration of the coffee duty was 
recommended by coffee producers in 
the French Territories as a protection 


against “dumping,” the French press 
states. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


LIBYA 


Establishes Import Surtax 


A surtax of 5 percent of the regular 
duty assessed is now imposed on all 
Libyan imports, by a Royal decree 
effective February 25. 

The new levy is to support a Chil- 
dren’s Welfare Fund set up to finance 
one free meal for each child attending 
public school.—Emb., Tripoli. 


MEXICO 


Changes Export Tariffs 


The Mexican export duty on ground 
millet has been reduced, and a new 
specific classification established, for 
tuna fish, effective February 26. 

The reduction in the duty on ground 
millet was accomplished by removing 
this item from classification No. 25-95, 
Forages, not specified, under which 
it was dutiable at 20 percent ad val- 
orem, and placing it under newly 
created classification No. 25-98, 
Ground millet, dutiable at 5 percent 
ad valorem. 

The new classification for tuna fish 
is as follows: No. 11-03, Tuna, fresh, 
refrigerated, or frozen. The duty rate 
of 0.01 peso per gross kilogram and 12 
percent ad valorem is the same as 
formerly applied, when tuna was duti- 
able under classification No. 11-01, 
covering unspecified fresh, refrig- 
erated and frozen fish.—Diario Oficial, 
February 26, 1955. 











Japanese Economy .. . 


(Continued from Page 3) 

1956) will be maintained at. substan- 
tially the same level as during fiscal 
1954, according to the Economic Coun- 
sel Board’s forecast. The ECB’s esti- 
mated annual indexes for fiscal 1954 
and 1955 are 162.8 and 164.1, respec- 
tively (1934-36= 100), compared with 
165.2 for calendar 1954. The forecast 
ls premised on the assumption that 
during fiscal 1955 exports will be main- 
tained at about the level of fiscal 1954, 
domestic consumption will decline 
somewhat, and producers’ inventories 
will be expanded slightly. 

The ECB expects foreign-exchange 
receipts from exports during fiscal year 
1955 to amount to $1,600 million, or 
approximately equal to those for the 
current fiscal year, estimated at $1,619 
Million. On the other hand, it is ex- 
pected that the need to replenish de- 
pleted stocks of some imported raw 
Materials will cause payments for im- 
ports to increase by $128 million dur- 
ing fiscal year 1955 to a total of $1,880 
Million, compared with the estimated 
payments for the current fiscal year 
of $1,752 million. 


These import payments for fiscal 
1955 still would be about $326 million 
less than the payments for imports 
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in fiscal 1953 which reached a total of 
$2,206 million. As a result, the trade 
deficit on merchandise transactions is 
expected to increase from $133 million 
in the current fiscal year to $280 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1955. This would be sub- 
stantially less, however, than the def- 
icit on merchandise transactions in 
fiscal 1953, which totaled $961 million. 

The ECB anticipates that the excess 
of total foreign-exchange receipts over 
payments during fiscal 1955 will equal 
$22 million, compared with an esti- 
mated excess of receipts during fiscal 
1954 of $309 million. This does not 
take into consideration sterling and 
dollar usances (short-term obliga- 
tions). An increase of $128 million in 
payments in fiscal 1955 for merchan- 
dise imports, coupled with a decline of 
$164 million in special dollar earnings, 
is the principal factor accounting for 
the estimated shift to an approximate 
balance of receipts and payments for 
fiscal 1955. 

Both wholesale and consumer prices 
on the average may decline slightly 
because of anticipated lessened do- 
mestic and export demand and ex- 
panded output of both industrial 
goods and foodstuffs, assuming favor- 
able weather conditions. If prices of 
imported raw materials strengthen 
appreciably, the result will retard price 


declines of finished goods.— Emb., 
Tokyo. 





Dominican Industrial . . . 
(Continued from Page 7) 


The Government completed the pur- 
chase of the electric company and 
signed a contract with the seller, 
whereby the latter will operate the 
plant, at least during the transitional 
period. Negotiations still are proceed- 
ing for the Government’s purchase of 
the telephone company. A survey and 
evaluation of the company’s assets are 
being made, but completion of the deal 
is not yet imminent. 

Plans and preparations for the in- 
ternational fair to be held at Ciudad 
Trujillo at the end of the year went 
forward. . 

Some 750 Spanish immigrants ar- 
rived in the Dominican Republic in 
early January and have settled mostly 
in the northeastern section. They are 
being provided with land, equipment, 
and credit to establish their farms. 
An additional 900 immigrants from 
Spain will be brought in in April; 
ultimately, some 25,000 settlers are ex- 
pected from Spain. The overall plan 
for immigrants calls for 2 million set- 
tlers ultimately, to come from Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan, as well as 
Spain.—Emb., Ciudad Trujillo. 








WORLD TRADE LEADS 





NATO Needs Radar Equipment in Denmark, 
Hangars and Warehouses in France 


New projects in Denmark and 
France have been opened to U. S. bid- 
ders under the international competi- 
tive bidding procedure of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce has 
reported. 


One Danish project covers supply 
of equipment for Danish coastal radar 
stations, including 4 coastal radars and 
1 3-cm. coastal radar with an antenna 
rotation speed of 50 to 60 rounds per 
minute and a peak power of 50 to 100 
kw. Estimated cost is not given. 

Firms wanting to bid must apply 
before April 1, to Soevaernets Televae- 
sen, Kloevermarksvej, Copenhagen &., 
Denmark. 

The other Danish project involves 
supply of radio-link equipment, total- 
ing an estimated $82,600. The equip- 
ment is for use at Nakskov-Rudkobing 
and includes the following: Pulse mod- 
ulation terminal equipment, at an 
estimated cost of $70,000; measuring 
instruments for operation, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,400; and terminal 
link-up cables, at an estimated cost 
of $11,200. 

Firms wanting to bid must apply 
before March 31 to Forsvarets Tele- 
grafforvaltning, Borgmester Jensens 
Alle 19, Copenhagen. 


Hangars, Warehouses Planned 


The work in France involves con- 
struction of hangars covering 7,100 
square meters, at an estimated cost 
of $304,285, and warehouses covering 
3,680 square meters, at an estimated 
cost of $157,714. Firms wanting to bid 
should apply before April 4, to Minis- 
tere de la Defense National “Air,” 
Service de 1’Infrastructure, 26 boule- 
vard Victor, Paris. 

Information to be submitted by ap- 
plicants to bid on the French projects 
includes: Name and address of the 
enterprise and summary information 
on its legal form; names and refer- 
ences of its president and chief direc- 
tor; statement of its financial 
resources and proof of financial stabil- 
ity; number and categories of person- 
nel concerned in administrative or 
technical supervision, who may be 
made available for supervising the 
project on a part-time basis and on 
a full-time basis. 

Details of important contracts re- 
cently concluded for projects of the 
same type as that for which applica- 
tion is being made, together with 
statement of the value of each such 
projects; designation of governmental 
organizations and firms for whose 
account or under the direction of 
whom references may be obtained if 
necessary. 

Potential bidders on the projects in 


Denmark should furnish similar in- 
formation to the named Danish 
Government offices regarding compa- 
rable work done for U. S. Government 
Agencies. 

Copies of these resumes should be 
sent to the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., to permit prompt 
certification of interested firms. 

A brochure describing the NATO 
international bidding program may be 
obtained on request from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, or from 
any U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Office. 





Egyptian Firm Asks 
U. S. Participation 


Raymond Knaider, owner and man- 
ager of the Egyptian firm R. Knaider 
Timber Distributing Organization, 
wishes to interest a U. S. firm in parti- 
cipating in the establishment of a 
plant in Egypt for making plywood 
and veneer from imported lumber. 

Mr. Knaider estimates a capital in- 
vestment of about E£300,000 would be 
needed (E£1—approximately US$2.87). 

The plant should be capable of pro- 
ducing annually approximately 8,000 
cubic meters of plywood and 1.5 mil- 
lion square meters of veneer. 

American participation in the form 
of both capital and know-how and 
engineering skill is desired. A sub- 
stantial part of the capital would be 
spent in the United States to pur- 
chase necessary machinery. 

Egypt is not a producer of lumber. 
It is estimated that Egyptian con- 
sumption of plywood is approximately 
22,000 cubic meters and of veneer, 3 
million square meters. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from R. Knaider Timber Dis- 
tributing Organization, Sharia Sit 
Misr, Wardian, Alexandria, Egypt. 





Greece To Buy Kraft Paper 


The State Procurement Service, 
Ministry of Finance, Athens, Greece, 
will accept bids until April 13, for the 
supply of 55 tons of pitched kraft 
paper and 330 tons of sisal kraft 
paper, to an estimated total value of 
$150,000. 

Specifications are, available for re- 
view on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
the Greek Foreign Trade Administra- 
tion, 729 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


—— 


Fr. African Mineowner 
Seeks U. S. Investment 


Avoine & Cie., a mining company 
in French Equatorial Africa, is see 
an American partner to the extent of 
49 percent participation. 

Capital investment of about US$28¢,. 
000 is invited, and equipment ang 
technical assistance are desired for 
the following purposes: Development 
of existing colombo-tantalite m 
operations, further exploitation of the 
mining concession for which seven 
permits are held; development of aux- 
iliary industrial, commercial, and agri- 
cultural projects that would naturally 
complement large-scale mining devel. 
opment in that area. The investor 
would be given a fixed return and 
share in the management of the new 
company to be formed. 

The firm states that owing to lack 
of financial resources, the mine cur- 
rently produces only 500 kg. of co- 
lombo-tantalite ore monthly. Gold 
production has averaged 70 kg. an- 
nually since 1940. 

The mine is located at Mayoko, 
approximately 100 miles southwest of 
the manganese mines near France- 
ville. 

Additional information, including 
chemical anaylsis of the colombo-tan- 
talite ore, technical description of the 
mining concession, sample of ore, and 
inventory of buildings, equipment, and 
property, is available for review on 
loan from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Interested parties are invited to 
communicate with Societe Avoine & 
Cie., Mayoko par Mossendjo, Moyen 
Congo, French Equatorial Africa. 
Cable address: Avoine, Mossendjo, 
Moyen-Congo. 





Potential Market for Sport 
Fishing Equipment in Angola 

American manufacturers of big 
game fishing equipment are invited to 
forward to the Amateur Fishing Club 
of Luanda (Clube dos Amadores de 
Luanda) descriptive literature and 
Pesca de Luanda) descriptive litera- 
ture and price lists of rods, reels, and 
other fishing equipment. 

Although the local market is rela- 
tively small, interest in sport fishing is 
growing, indicating a probable increas- 
ing demand for equipment. Game 
specimens in Angolan waters include 
barracudas, amber jacks, tarpons, 
tunas, and red snappers of unusually 
large size. 


Correspondence should be addressed 
to Clube dos Amadores de Pesca de 
Luanda, Post Office Box 985, Luanda, 
Angola, Portuguese West Africa. 
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Ceylon in Market 
For Paper 


The Government of Ceylon is 
inviting bids until May 31 for 
the supply of the following: 150 
reams of supercalendered white 
printing paper, 26,000 reams of 
printing paper—white and buff- 
and blue-tinted, 500 reams of 
white cartridge paper, 2,000 
reams of ledger paper, 3,550 
reams of bond paper, 7,000 reams 
of newsprint paper, 2,000 reams 
of coated paper, 2,000 reams of 
cover paper, 2,000 reams of un- 
glazed kraft paper, 610,000 wood- 
pulp boards, 20,000 reams of im- 
pression paper, and 1,500 reams 
of machine-glazed paper. 

A copy of the specifications is 
available for review on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
the Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 
Wyoming Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to 
the Chairman, Tender Board, 
Ministry of Finance, P. O. Box 
500, Colombo, Ceylon. 











New Zealand Forest Service 


In Need of Mobile Crane 


The New Zealand Forest Service is 
inviting bids until May 4 for the sup- 
ply and delivery of one mobile crane 
required for handling timber posts 
and poles in an air-seasoning yard. 

Specifications are available for re- 
view on loan from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or the 
New Zealand Government Trade Com- 
missioner, 1346 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to the 
Stores Office, New Zealand Forest 
Service, P. O. Box 1028, Wellington, 
New Zealand. 


Egypt Extends Bid Deadlines 
For Fans, Lighting Equipment 

The Factories Directorate, Egyptian 
Ministry of War, in Cairo, Egypt, has 
announced extension of the following 
bid deadlines: 

eBids to supply equipment for elec- 
tric lighting, originally due March 
26, will be accepted until May 28. 

eBids to supply exhaust and desk 
fans, originally due March 15, will be 
accepted until April 20. 

These procurements were first pub- 
lished in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
February 7, 1955, page 18. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Plant for Sale in Australia 


John Buncle Commando, Ltd., an ag- 
ricultural machinery manufacturing 
company in Melbourne, Australia, is 
offered for sale to an American inves- 
tor. Poor management in recent years 
is said to be one of the principal rea- 
sons for proposed sale of the company, 
which lists the following assets: 

eAn agricultural: machinery manu- 
facturing business with 100 years of 
goodwill in the State of Victoria. 

e6 valuable freehold properties, in- 
cluding 2,800 square feet of office space, 
2 large workshops covering an area 
of 17,000 square feet, 1 sand and malle- 
able foundry covering 7,000 square 
feet, 1 metal spray and parkerizing 
shop covering 5,500 square feet, 2 
stores having a total area of 2,500 
square feet, and a yard covering 10,- 
000 square feet. All are located in in- 
dustrial areas, but within 2 miles of 
the Melbourne Town Hall. 

eA metal spray and parkerizing an- 
nex running as a separate profit-mak- 
ing concern, capable of considerable 
development, and the only annex of 
its kind in Victoria. 

eA sand and malleable foundry run- 
ning as a separate profit-making con- 
cern, capable of considerable expan- 
sion. 

eLarge stocks of manufactured spare 
parts for machines in the field, writ- 
ten down to 50 percent of manufac- 
tured cost. Sales of these are con- 
tinuous. 

eA taxation credit of more than 
30,000 Australian pounds, which can 
be used for the next 6 years against 
profits. 

e4 recently developed new agricul- 
tural implements which have received 
a favorable market reaction and for 
which the company holds orders to 





India Invites Bids on Plant, 


Equipment for Power Station 


The Director-General of Supplies & 
Disposals, Shahjahan Road, New Delhi, 
India, is inviting bids until August 26 
for the following generating plant and 
equipment required for Gandhi Sagar 
Power Station of the Chambal Project, 
Madhya, Bharat: 

Three hydroelectric generating 
plants, complete with 34,000 hp. tur- 
bines, 23,000-kv.-a. generators, etc.; 
11/132-kv. step-up transformers; 132- 
kv. switchgears, 400 volts, a.c. switch- 
boards, etc.; and cables. 

Complete bidding documents—iden- 
tified as Tender No. Project/SE2/379/F 
—including specifications, are avail- 
able from the Accounts Section, India 
Supply Mission, 2536 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington 8, D. C., at 
$23.10 per set. 

Bids should be sent direct to the 
Director-General of Supplies and Dis- 
posals in New Delhi. 


keep the factories in production for 
2 to 3 months. 

The firm states that since its line 
of agricultural equipment—seeders, 
weeders, tractor plows, and mowers— 
is seasonal in demand,.it would be 
necessary to manufacture one or more 
unrelated products during lulls in ag- 
ricultural machinery requirements; 
and it believes that this possibility may 
interest a U. S. manufacturer seeking 
a start in the Australian market. 

The Australian firm will consider 
any mutually satisfactory proposal— 
including purchase outright or in part, 
or a merger on suitable terms. 

A set of brochures illustrating the 
type of equipment now manufactured 
is available for review on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Interested parties are invited to 
communicate with John Buncle Com- 
mando, Ltd., 138 Barkly Street, North 
Fitzroy, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 





Investment Services 


Offered by Belgium 


' A special investment information 
service has been established as a part 
of the Belgian Consulate General, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y., 
with the primary responsibility of fur- 
nishing all necessary data to American 
investors and assisting them in laying 
the groundwork for their further in- 
quires and research in Belgium. 

In addition, a special agency has 
been set up in Brussels to which 
American investors might direct their 
inquires and from which they might 
obtain all information and assistance 
required in connection with invest- 
ment in Belgium. This agency is a part 
of the Office Belge du Commerce Ex- 
terieur, 15 rue des Augustins, Brussels. 

A 28-page pamphlet —‘“Are Indus- 
trial Investments in Belgium Profit- 
able?”—has been released by the Bel- 
gian Government to acquaint Ameri- 
can business with facilities available 
in Belgium for establishing enterprises 
or initiating licensing agreements with 
organizations in Belgium. 


Copies of the pamphlet may be ob- 
tained from the Belgian Embassy in 
Washington, D.C., or any of the Bel- 
gian consulates in the United States. 
A limited number of copies also are 
available at the Field Offices of the 
Department of Commerce. 





U. S. imports of crude materials 
advanced to $206.3 million in Decem- 
ber 1954 from $185.5 million in Novem- 
ber, according to the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 
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India Opens Trade 
Center in U. S. 


The Government of India has 
opened a new trade center in New 
York City to promote trade between 
the United States and India. 

The center will display a wide va- 
riety of Indian products, including 
brassware, handbags, belts, sandals, 
wood carvings, papier mache, ivory 
and leather goods, and hand-loomed 
fabrics, such as Madras cotton cloth, 
printed furnishings materials, and 
handwoven silk. 

In addition to the regular display, 
the center plans to organize on a 
quarterly basis special exhibits of 
specific products, for example, Indian 
silk, at which various kinds of raw 
silk, silk fabrics, and manufactured 
silk products will be shown to im- 
porters. 


A special display of a large variety 
of Indian textiles is planned at the 
center in conjunction with a special 
exhibit of such products to be held at 
the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York City in mid-April. 


The center will not take orders for 
merchandise, but will act as liaison 
between Indian exporters and Ameri- 
can importers. Importers who are in- 
terested in importing products dis- 
played at the center will be supplied 
with c.if. or f.o.b. prices, names of 
Indian exporters, delivery time, and 
other pertinent trade information. 
Consumers who wish to purchase in 
small quantities will be referred to 
American importers and retailers. 

The Government of India Trade 
Center is located at 19 East 49th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Australian Prospecting Firm 
Seeks U. S. Participation 


American firms interested in partic- 
ipating in the development of mineral 
deposits in Australia are sought by the 
Australian firm Merridale Pty., Ltd. 

The firm’s operations consist of 
prospecting for mineral deposits, ob- 
taining leases on promising locations, 
and subsequently associating with a 
mining company for the development 
of each lease. 

Since its establishment about a year 
ago, Merridale claims to have discov- 
ered a uranium field at Colmanhurst- 
Gardenbrook, near Grafton, New South 
Wales, and several promising occur- 
rences at Mount Isa, Cloncurry, 
Queensland. The firm states that it 
will supply full particulars regarding 
its prospecting finds to any reputable 
inquirer. 

Inquiries should be directed to S. E. 
Baume, Managing Director, Merridale 
Pty., Ltd., 258 George Street, Sydney, 
Australia. 
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DVC Invites Bids on 
Auxiliary Equipment 


Bids are invited until April 29 by 
the Damodar Valley Corporation in 
India for auxiliary equipment for the 
Maithon power station, including 250- 
volt, lead acid-type storage battery; 
motor generator sets; battery charg- 
ing and direct-current switchboards; 
switch yard and dam auxiliary power 
transformers; dry-type unit auxiliary 
transformers and associated 11- and 
3.3-kv. switchgear; low-tension alter- 
nating current switchboards; and aux- 
iliary power supply control panels. 

Specifications are available for re- 
view on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.; or 
they may be purchased from the Chief 
Electrical Engineer, Damodar Valley 
Corporation, Anderson House, Alipore, 
Calcutta 27, India, for 30 rupees per 
set (1 rupee = approximately US$0.21). 
The specifications are identified as No. 
ED. 780-1. 


Bids should be sent direct to the 
above address in India. 





NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 











The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business 
connections in the United States. 
While every effort .is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good re- 
pute, the Department of Commerce 
cannot assume responsibility for any 
transactions undertaken with these 
firms. 

World Trade Directory reports on 
the listed firms are available to quali- 
fied U. 8. firms from BFC’s Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, or through 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices (listed on p. 2), for $1 
each. However, the usual precautions 
should be taken; all transactions are 
subject to prevailing laws and regula- 
tions in this country and abroad. 


Supplementary information, in the 
form of literature, catalogs, photo- 
graphs, price lists, or samples, is avail- 
able in specific instances as indicated 
by symbol (*), on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. ' 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Forest Products: 


Netherlands—N. V. Inverbo, Import 
& Export van Bouwmaterialen (manu- 
facturer), 501 Herengracht, Amster- 








New Zealand To Buy 


Steel Wire Rope 


Bids are invited until April 19 | , 
by the New Zealand Ministry of 
Works for the supply of steel] 
wire rope for use on power ex- 
cavators, wheeled scrape rs, 
cranes, etc. 


Specifications are available for 
review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U., 8, 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to 
the Stores Manager, Ministry of 
Works, Wellington C.1, New Zea- 
land. 











dam, wishes to export direct first- 
quality lacquered hardboard, with and 
without tile design, in sizes 4’ x 6’ and 
4 x 8. Minimum quantity per ship- 
ment: 250 square meters. Firm states 
that small samples will be made ayail- 
able upon request. 


Metal Products: 


Germany—Busch-Jaeger Duerener 
Metallwerke Aktiengesellschaft (man- 
ufacturer), Luedenscheid, wishes to 
export direct or through agent wires, 
sheet metal, bands, rounds, sections, 
and bars, in brass, tombac, bronze, and 
light metals. Catalog available.* 


Music Boxes: 


Japan—Daiwa Trading Co., 
(Daiwa Shoji Boeki K. K.) (export 
merchant), No. 7, Yaesu 4-chome, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, offers to export direct 
all kinds of small music boxes. Two 
samples—jewelry box and cigarette 
box, photographs, and price informa- 
tion available.* 


Printing Facilities: 


England—Hunt, Barnard & Co., Ltd. 
(printer and bookbinder), At the Sign 
of the Dolphin, Aylesbury, Bucks. 
offers its facilities for high-class color 
printing of magazines, pocket editions, 
and limited editions for American 
firms who may wish to arrange for 
the printing of that part of their out- 
put which is for European consump- 
tion. 


Toiletries: 


France—Dobin & Fils (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, exporter), 1 rue des 
Ayres, Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes to 
sell direct to importers in the United 
States, preferably to interested de- 
partment or chainstore  establish- 
ments, low-priced genuine perfumes 
of very good quality—claimed to be 
versions of choice French classics—in 
small glass bottles of 7/12 dram each. 

Under the manufacturer’s trade 
name, assortments of perfumes are 
packaged in attractive cardboard con- 
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tainers—one 3-bottle set of different 
nces per box—of a modern de- 
, suitable for advertising purposes, 
and shopwindow display. Firm states 
that in view of the low cost of these 
articles, American firms also may wish 
to distribute them as gifts to clients. 
Interested U. S. firms are invited to 
write direct to the French firm for 
price lists and samples. 


Tools: 

Germany—Alb. Urbahn & Comp. 
(manufacturer), 26 Remscheid-Guel- 
denwerth, wishes to export direct hand 
and electrical drilling tools. Catalogs 
available.* 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Jewelry: 


Union of South Africa—Pudneys Fur 
Leather Co. (curio and _ souvenir 
dealers; manufacturer of furs, hand- 
bags, and small leather goods), 29 
Frederick St., P. O. Box 71, Port Eliza- 
beth, wishes to purchase direct butter- 
fly wing brooches, pendants, earrings, 
and other jewelry. 


Machinery: 


Brazil—Industria de Papel da Ama- 
gonia Ltda. (IPAL) (manufacturer of 
wrapping paper made from waste 
paper), Rua Gaspar Viana 151, Caixa 
Postal 427, Belem, Para, wishes to pur- 
chase direct complete machinery for 
a mill capable of producing 35 tons of 
yarious types of paper, and 42 tons of 
pulp paper daily, using a process 
similar to, or better than, the French 
Isogrand process, utilizing the hetero- 
geneous Amazonian woods as the ma- 
jor source for raw material. 


Germany—A. Regehr K. G. Kraft- 
fahrzeuge, Neuss (importer), 19/25 
Burgunderstrasse, Duesseldorf-Heerdt, 
wishes to purchase direct machines for 
servicing automobiles. 





Tools: 
Germany—A. Regehr K. G., Kraft- 
fahrzeuge, Neuss (importer), 19/25 


Burgunderstrasse, Duesseldorf-Heerdt, 
wishes to purchase direct special tools 
for servicing automobiles. 

Toys: 

Belgian Congo—Congo-Craft (im- 
porter and sales agent), B. P. 2319, 
Leopoldville, wishes to purchase direct 
and obtain agencies for toy models 
and model construction kits—minia- 
ture trains, automobiles, airplanes, etc. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Chemicals: 

Mexico—Robert H. Everitt, 8. A. (im- 
porter, wholesaler), Balderas 36-901, 
Mexico 1, D. F., wishes to obtain 
agency from U. S. manufacturer of 
polyethylene flake. 

Drugs: 

Netherlands—Chas. Maron (manu- 
facturer’s agent and commission mer- 
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Swedish Trade Group 


Invites Inquiries 


The General Export Associa- 
tion of Sweden invites inquiries 
from American manufacturers 
who are seeking Swedish prod- 
ucts which could be manufac- 
tured under license in the United 
States. 


The association, occasionally 
approached by Swedish manu- 
facturers who wish to place their 
products in the U. S. market 
through a licensing arrangement, 
would be glad to arrange con- 
tacts between U. S. and Swedish 
firms. 


Inquiries should be directed to 
the General Export Association 
of Sweden, 12 Vasagatan, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 











chant), 547 Schiedamscheweg, Rotter- 
dam, wishes to obtain agency for all 
kinds of drugs. 


Electrical Equipment: 


Sweden—Svenska Telekompaniet 
(manufacturer’s agent), 24 Olaus 
Magnus Vag, Stockholm-Johanneshov, 
wishes to obtain agency for multipin 
plugs and sockets, and multiconduc- 
tors and cables up to 100 lines. 


Foodstuffs: 


Netherlands—Chas. Maron (manu- 
facturer’s agent and commission mer- 
chant), 547 Schiedamscheweg, Rotter- 
dam, wishes to obtain agencies for 
spices and herbs, almonds, walnuts, 
peanuts, honey, and all kinds of dried 
and canned fruits and canned fish. 


Metal (Scrap): 
Italy—Giovanni Olcese (potential 
importer), 2/102 Via G. D’Annunzio, 


Genoa, wishes to obtain agency for 
scrap iron. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Belgium—Gustave Nagels, repre- 
senting Grand Bazar D’Anvers, 2 Bed- 
denstraat, Antwerp, is interested in all 
department store commodities, and 
wishes to appoint a U.S. buying agent. 
Scheduled to arrive April 2, via New 
York, for a visit of 15 days. U. S. 
address: Dorset Hotel, 30 W. 54th St, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 


Brazil—Alicio Gabriel de Carvalho, 
representing Metalvac Empresa Com- 
ercial e Industrial de Metalizacao 
Ltda., Avenida Franklin Roosevelt 115- 
grupo 1002, Rio de Janeiro, is inter- 
ested in visiting high-vacuum metal- 
izing plants and manufacturers of 
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metalizing equipment, and in observ- 
ing working methods, assem 
techniques, and overall operation 
metalizing plants. Was scheduled to 
arrive March 22, via New York, for a 
visit of 15 to 30 days. U. 8S. address: 
Hotel Taft, 7th Ave. at 50th St., New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Chicago. 
World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 
' Denmark—Kaj Boisen, representing 
Skjodt & Boisen, 70 Skibhusvej, 
Odense, is interested in commutators 
and collector slip rings, and seeks 
technical information on the manu- 
facture of commutators and the con- 
struction of bakelite molding dies. Was 
scheduled to arrive March 10, via New 
York, for a month’s visit. U. 8. address: 
c/o Johnson & Zitzewitz, 700 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Itiner- 
ary: New York and Chicago. 
Tunisia—Victor Sitbon, representing 
Sotumatex (Societe Tunisienne de Ma- 
tieres Premieres Textiles) (manufac- 
turer of thread; importer and whole-' 
saler of textiles, remnants, used 
clothing; exporter of rags and wool), 
25 Ave. Gambetta, Tunis, is interested 
in importing used clothing and rem- 
nants. Was scheduled to arrive March 
12, via New York, for a visit of approx- 
imately 2 months. U. S. address: Taft 
Hotel, 7th Ave. at 50th St., New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Detroit 
(Ill.), and Los Angeles. 
Turkey—Mihal Suraski, represent- 
ing Mihal Suraski & Co., Sultan- 
hamam No. 24, Istanbul, is interested 
in textiles and woolen yarns. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 4, via New York, 
for a visit of 1 month. U. S. address: 
c/o A. Aubry, 260 W. 72d St., New 
York 23, N. Y. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco and New York. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 


La 


The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 

phed copies may be obtained by 
domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from 
ent of Commerce Field 


ces. The price is $1 a list for 
each coun 


Most ~ yp OS liste are - 
aced by a brief review of 
trade and industry data collected 
in the course of compiling each 
list. Brief extracts from these data 
follow each title for which such 
data are available. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and 
Dealers — Netherlands. — Netherlands 
production of coal, coke, lignite, and 
coal and lignite briquettes totals ap- 
proximately 17 million metric tons 
(1 metric ton=2,204.6 Ibs.) a year. An- 
nual imports are around 6 million 
metric tons; exports total about 1.6 
million metric tons and consist mainly 
of coke. Main suppliers of foreign coal 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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World Trade and the Pursuit of Peace 


Marshall M. Smith 
Acting Assistant Secretary of 


Commerce for International Affairs 


International trade is only one of the several factors involved in 


world peace. 


Moreover, peacemaking is only one of the aspects of world trade. 
As an illustration of the first of these thoughts, there are many areas 
in which we work for peace which appear to involve world trade only 


incidentally or indirectly. These are 
our military assistance programs, our 
economic aid, technical assistance pro- 
grams carried on through our Gov- 
ernment and through its participa- 
tion in the United Nations, and all of 
the important diplomatic arrange- 
ments which make up our foreign 
policy. 

To illustrate the second of the 
thoughts with which I commence, it 
is, I suppose, obvious that world trade 
is not engaged in, necessarily or sole- 
ly, as an instrumentality for peace. 
Peace, in other words, is not the only 





This article is the major part of an 
address by Marshall M. Smith, Acting 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
International Affairs, prepared for de- 
livery at the banquet of the Army and 
Navy Club, St. Petersburg, Fla., Mon- 
day evening, March 21. 





objective of world trade. Trade be- 
tween nations is an existing and his- 
toric fact. In its proper sense it con- 
tributes to the welfare of peoples all 
over the world, provides them with 
commodities and articles which they 
lack and which they need in return 
for those which they are able to grow 
or manufacture, and tends to improve 
their standard of living. 

To place our subject in its proper 
light, however, we must recognize that 
trade has often had objectives which 
are opposed to peace. We need only 
remind ourselves of the great colonial 
expansions of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. In search of the 
fabulous wealth of the Indies—the 
gems and spices of the Far East—the 
Western World made trade synony- 
mous with conquest. 

You will recall that our forefathers 
objected to a tax on tea that was im- 
posed by the British Parliament. But, 
paradoxically, once independence was 
achieved the original States enacted 
duties against each other to fill their 
depleted coffers. This led to the Con- 
stitutional Convention, where mer- 
chants and businessmen advocated a 
strong central government to get re- 
lief from the trade hindrances im- 
posed by the States. 


The founding fathers ended the di- 
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lemma by taking tariffs away from the 
States entirely. 

To give a more modern example, the 
rise of Hitlerism stemmed to some ex- 
tent from Germany’s needs for mar- 
kets for its goods. 


I will have something to say later on 
about the modern trade policies of 
the Soviet bloc which, under different 
names and in different times, con- 
stitute in my opinion a revival of the 
fusion of military policies and social 
policies with trade policies into a 
single drive for conquest and expan- 
sion which might well be called a new 
colonialism. 


Intelligent International 
Trade Vital to Peace 


Thus, we can readily agree in de- 
lineating our subject that trade is 
merely one facet of the problems of 
peace and, moreover, that it is not 
necessarily peaceful in its nature. But 
I am one of those who believes that 
most of the ills of this world and its 
apparent inability to achieve peace 
are economic in character and that 
intelligent international trade is not 
only an important but a vital ingredi- 
ent of the potion of peace. 

The President, in a message to Con- 
gress on his foreign trade program 
said, “The national interest in the fleld 
of foreign economic policy is clear. It 
is to obtain, in a manner that is con- 
sistent with our national security and 
profitable and equitable for all, the 
highest possible level of trade.” And 
in the same message, he said, “Beyond 
our economic interest, the solidarity 
of the free world to deal with those 
who would destroy it is threatened by 
continued unbalanced trade relation- 
ships—the inability of nations to sell 
as much as they buy.” 

With this background, we come then 
to the question, what kind of world 
trade—what policies—are best calcu- 
lated to achieve peace and conversely 
what trade policies or existing trade 
conditions and imbalances are most 
likely to lead to war. This is indeed 
a difficult question, so complex that 
almost no rule is without its excep- 
tions and no policy capable of being 
applied in a dogged or inflexible fash- 
ion. However, I believe that there are 
a few great landmarks which point 


our way and it is of these that I wish 
to speak today. 

First, and this may seem obvious, we 
must have trade. The United States 
with all of its abundant wealth and 
industrial power must have trade. Ap. 
proximately 4 million Americans are 
estimated to be directly or indirectly 
dependent on foreign trade for their 
employment. Last year U. S. mer. 
chandise exports, other than military, 
amounted to $12.8 billion. It is true 
that this is only about 3.5 percent of 
our national product and so you may 
say that, on the surface, world trade 
is a minor factor in our economic pic- 
ture. But this is not the entire story, 

We import all of the tin which we 
need and without which many purely 
local industries would be dislocated, 
We import virtually all of our natural 
rubber, manila hemp, nickel, copra, 
and industrial diamonds. These are 
but a few illustrations of the large 
number of foreign commodities we 
simply cannot do without. We cannot 
do without them in peace and their 
importance is critical to our national 
defense and security. 


The dependence of our industry will 
increase as the tempo of our industry 
increases. It highlights the compelling 
practical reason why we must have 
friends in the world. Nations of hostile 
intent will not trade with us except as 
suits their convenience. This means 
hostile rule of areas supplying essen- 
tial imports places the American pro- 
duction line at the mercy of those who 
hope for its destruction. 


Furthermore, the things which we 
sell abroad strengthen our foreign 
friends and draw them closer to us. 
We are the world’s largest exporter 
of grains, cotton, and tobacco. A very 
large part of our California rice crop, 
for example, is exported to Japan, & 
country in which they cannot begin 
to grow the things which they need 
to eat. 

We start, therefore, with the gen- 
eral postulate that the United States 
and the world at large must have 
foreign trade, and the more the bet- 
ter. And this leads us immediately 
to our second landmark. 


U. S. Must Be Heavy Buyer 
As Well as Heavy Seller 


The United States is and for a long 
time has been the greatest creditor 
nation in the world. We export more 
than we purchase from our friends. 
Our net export position is someone 
else’s deficit. Simplifying the situa- 
tion to one in which only we and one 
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other nation are involved, hypo- 
thetically, every time we sell without 
puying, the purchasing nation parts 
with some of its needed dollar re- 
serve and, it would seem, lives be- 
yond its own means, in order to ac- 
quire from us things which it wants 
or must have. 

We must be a heavy buyer in the 
world markets as well as a heavy 
seller. This is apparent when you 
realize that Switzerland, for example, 
must export 95 percent of the watches 
it manufactures in order to live as 
well as it does. The German preci- 
sion and optical goods industry ex- 
ports something over 40 percent of 
its output. 


In Japan today its imports exceed 
its available world markets by ap- 
proximately $700 million. This is a 
figure which we have been financing, 
by means of troop expenditures, direct 
grants, and other incidental benefits. 
Obviously we cannot continue to do 
this indefinitely, but at the same time 
it is equally clear that a nation such 
as Japan cannot continue indefinitely 
puying more than it sells without be- 
ing financed. 


This is an illustration of one of the 
great dilemmas of our times. A nation 
such as Japan, now cut off from some 
of its ancient markets behind the 
bamboo curtain, will be sorely tempted 
to extend that curtain around itself 
if the Western World cannot solve 
this kind of problem. Now we, of 
course, to use Japan as an illustration, 
cannot absorb into our markets all 
of the deficit import-export position 
of Japan. Probably we cannot absorb 
more than a fraction of it and there- 
fore the problem becomes multina- 
tional. The nations of the free world 
must combine to find markets for the 
Japanese products which must be ex- 
ported in order that Japan can buy 
the products, the agricultural com- 
modities which it must have and can- 
not produce itself. 


U. S. Has Been Able To 
Assist Friendly Nations 


The third great landmark in my 
mind has to do with our own domestic 
economy. We have the highest stand- 
ard of living in the world. Our gross 
national output, our gross national 
product, stands today at a rate of 
about $365 billion a year. This is well 
over twice the estimated gross prod- 
uct of the Soviet Union and its Euro- 
pean satellites. Our wages are the 
highest ever paid to the worker in the 
history of man. This is why we have 
been able, after bearing by far the 
greatest burden borne by any nation 
in World War II and the subsequent 
conflict in Korea, to emerge strong. 
This is the reason why, despite the 
terrible burdens of war, we have been 
able since 1946 to expend something 
like $50 billion in military and eco- 
nomic aid to the friendly countries 
of the world. 
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We cannot regret these expendi- 
tures, because partly as a result of 
them we now have ringed the Soviet 
bloc with nations friendly to us and 
growing in strength, so that instead 
of slipping one by one behind the 
Iron Curtain they now stand as a bul- 
wark against further expansion of 
communism. 

But a paradox of all this is that 
these nations, many of which have 
come back from the brink of im- 
poverishment to their present posi- 
tion, are now competing with us in 
the markets of the world and even in 
our own markets. In Germany a 
chemical plant of high quality can be 
constructed for less than 50 percent 
of the cost of the same plant in the 
United States. Along the Rhine, I am 
told, a bricklayer lays 1,400 bricks a 
day as against 300 in Kansas City. 
The foreign shipyards of the world 
are crowded with new construction, 
unlike our own empty yards. In Japan 
a merchantman can be constructed 
for something like 50 percent of what 
it would cost to build the same vessel 
in our own yards. 


Constant Vigilance Needed 
To Avoid Impoverishment 


This brings me to the lesson of our 
third landmark. We must be ever- 
lastingly vigilant so that, in the very 
process of correcting the dangerous 
imbalances which we saw in our pre- 
vious landmark, we do not simply im- 
poverish ourselves. This is not merely 
a matter of dollars. There are many 
things which we must continue to 
manufacture and produce at home in 
the interests of national security, even 
though these same products might be 
produced at less cost in some other 
quarter of the world. The particular 
skills involved in some of our essential 
industries must be maintained in the 
interests of our national defense and 
security. This, as you probably know, 
was the basic reason underlying the 
action taken in connection with the 
Swiss watch import matter. 

All the considerations involved in 
the three landmarks I have discussed, 
despite their great complexity, would 
be far easier to solve were it not for 
the existence of the cold war. All our 
trade policies have to be testec with 
this in mind. For us today, there- 
fore, this is our fourth great land- 
mark. 


So long as the threat of communist 
conquest of the world remains, we 
cannot permit the Soviet bloc to have 
free access to the great reservoir of 
critical materials in which we are pre- 
ponderant and it is deficient. The 
free world has 80 percent of the petro- 
leum reserves of the world; 70 per- 
cent of the iron ore reserves; nearly 
all of the shipping; and a prepon- 
derant quantity of many other ma- 
terial resources which go to make the 
manifold implements of modern war- 
fare. Russia respects strength and 


our strength wisely preserved and 
wisely used is the greatest immediate 
deterrent to war. We must be con- 
stantly vigilant in this regard. And 
we are, as for example, in our recent 
successful negotiations with regard 
to the Iranian oil situation. 


Joint Efforts Required for 
National, Collective Security 


The fourth landmark to which I 
call your attention is that which re- 
quires our Government together with 
other friendly governments to main- 
tain vigilance over trade which would - 


jeopardize our national and collective 


security. 

As you know, the United States 
maintains a total embargo of all ex- 
ports to communist China and North 
Korea. Other friendly countries main- 
tain extensive restrictions over such 
exports, consistent with the United 
Nations embargo resolution of May 
18, 1951. 

With respect to the European Soviet 
bloc, major trading nations of the free 
world embargo commodities which are 
classified as munitions or atomic 
energy materials. In addition, they 
maintain a system of security export 
controls over other items regarded as 
strategic. These controls embrace em- 
bargo, quantitative restriction, and 
careful surveillance, depending on the 
type of commodity and the particular 
circumstances. 

For itself, the United States has 
had, and still maintains, strict von- 
trol over exports of practically all 
commodities to the Soviet bloc in 
Europe. Any proposed export of any 
commodity, except a few minor goods 
of no strategic significance, requires 
a validated export license from the 
Commerce Department’s Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce. All applications 
are very carefully examined from the 
viewpoint of national security. 

We have seen within 2 years two 
reversals of policy by the Russian 
Government. .First, after Stalin’s 
death there was announced a policy 
of more consumer goods, and a higher 
standard of living for the Russian 
people and, to attain this, a drive 
for increased world trade. Just about 
when the Russians appeared to be 
achieving a measure of success the 
policies Malenkov had initiated were 
discarded in favor of austerity and 
expansion of military potential 
through emphasis on heavy industrial 
goods. 

We in the Commerce Department 
were not surprised by this change 
in public policy because we know from 
long study and experience that the 
communist program. never changes 
fundamentally. Moreover, Russia has 
undertaken heavy commitments to 
build China’s industry and transport 
facilities. 


All this points to a continuing drive 
for trade between communist and non- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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World Trade Information Service 


Five series of reports on specific countries 


Part 1 


Basic information on the general economy . . . economic 
developments . . . how to establish a business . . . the 
insurance situation. — ) 


Part 2 


Preparing shipments . . . licensing and exchange controls 
. . . marking and labeling requirements . . . pharmaceu- 
tical regulations . . . import tariff system . . . patent and 
trade-mark regulations. 





Part 3 


Statistics on U.S. trade with foreign countries . . . total 
export and import trade of the United States on a monthly 
basis . . . foreign trade of the countries of the world. 


Part 4 


Developments in shipping . . . railways . . . aviation... 
highways . . . electric power. 





Part 5 


Country surveys of trade fair operations . . . lists of trade 
fairs . . . basic reference sources. 





World Trade Information Service Subscription Form 


C) Part 1—Economic Reports. $6 a year (foreign, $8.50) 

a J ) Part 2—Operations Reports. $6 a year (foreign, $8.50) 

oceroweetan theese seem seati C) Part 3—Statistical Reports. $6 a year (foreign, $7.50) 
C} Part 4—Utilities Abroad. $3 a year (foreign, $4.00) 

C) Part 5—Fairs and Exhibitions. $6 a year (foreign, $8.00) 
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Washington 25,D.C. Enclose check or money order payable to the Treasurer of the United States. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 





World Trade... 


These statistics were prepared by the Interna- 
tional Economic Analysis Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. 8S. Department of Com- 
merce. They are preliminary and subject to 
revision. - 

Export and import figures refer as far as pos- 
sible to general trade, i. e., exports including re- 
exports and imports including all arrivals other 
than direct transit and transshipment trade. Fig- 
ares for the following countries, however, refer 
to special trade, i. e., domestic exports and im- 

rts for consumption: Canada. Guadeloupe, 

onduras, Martinique, Panama, St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, Trinidad and Tobago, Argentina, Bo- 
jivia (imports only), Brazil (exports only), Chile, 
French Guiana, Paraguay, Peru, Surinam, Uru- 
guay, European countries (except Cyprus, Gibral- 
tar. Ireland, Malta, and United Kingdom), French 
India, Indochina, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, 
Lebanon, Syria, Taiwan, Turkey, British Hebrides, 
French Hebrides, French Oceania, New Caledonia, 


Algeria, Angola, Belgian Congo, Canary Islands, 
Cape Verde Islands, Ceuta, Comoro Islands, Egypt, 
Eritrea, French Cameroons, French Equatorial 
Africa, French Morocco, French Somaliland, 
French Togo, French West Africa, Liberia (ex- 
ports only), Madagascar, Melilla, Mozambique, 
Portuguese Guinea, Reunion, St. Tome and Prin- 
cipe, Tangier, and Tunisia. 

Imports are generally valued c. i. f. The fol- 
lowing countries report imports f. o.»b.: Australia, 
Canada, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Panama, Philippines, Northern 
Rhodesia, Paraguay, South West Africa, South- 
ern Rhodesia, Union of South Africa, United 
States, and Venezuela. New Zealand reports cur- 
rent domestic value of the goods in the exporting 
countries for 1953. 

Exports are generally valued f. o. b. port of 
shipment except those from Canada and Union 
of South Africa which are valued f. o. b. inland 
port of shipment. 


Annual data cover calendar year except for the 
following: Iran, year ending December 21 of 
year stated; Ethiopia, year beginning December 
11 of preceding year; Liberia year ending August 
31 of year stated. 

Quarterly and monthly data cover calendar 
period except for the following: Iran, quarter 
or month beginning twenty-first of preceding 
month; Ethiopia, quarter beginning eleventh day 
of preceding month. 

All country figures are as reported, without 
adjustment for gold, silver, etc., except where 
indicated. 

In most instances, data are derived from 
trade returns of the respective countries; in a 
few cases, they have been taken from United 
Nations ‘Monthly Bulletin of Statistics,” and 
from the International Monetary Fund “Iaterna- 
tional Financial Statistics.” 


WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES. DOLLARS) 
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1953 1954 Annual! 
Country 7 7 
First Second Third Fourth First Second Third Septem- Novem- | Decem- 
quarter quarter | quarter | quarter quarter | quarter | quarter! July August ber October ber ber 1953 1954 
Exports 

United States?............. 3,880.5 | 4,228.3 3,795.4 3,843.2 || 3,399.6 | 4,299.2 | 3,557.4 | 1,290.9 | 1,155.1 | 1,111.4 | 1,263.5 | 1,245.3 [1,311.8 ||15.747.4 | 15,076.8 
the. SAIS ESS es 935.4 1,115.5 1,101.9 1,086.5 893.1 | 1,027.3 | 1,019.8 337.8 334.8 347.2 327.4 380.2 | 404.3 || 4,239.2 | 4,052.0 
ar 153.6 114.6 117.9 157.5 155.4 131.9 220.0 66.3 76.9 76.8 74.3 79.9 82.1 543.5 743.7 

Bt. Pierre and Miquelon... .. 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.2 OS fF. pccccecels cencsenslcowobhepeiebndee selina SG Biscitaece 

tral America and Antilles: 

—— OS ae aa ; 1.6 0.9 0.9 1.1 0.8 0.8 Ag pee even 
TLL. gitss pulled 2.9 9.7 6.3 4.9 3.8 11.5 S| appara 
PE icnvvvecelevcetus 1.2 1.2 1.4 1.8 1.8 2.3 oy Sees 
British Honduras.......... 2.0 1.1 eT 1.9 1.4 1.1 Bre falsavese 
NE MGB. ccc ccccvecccs 27.7 | 18.8 13.8 15.9 27.5 19.6 76.2 1..... oebe 
Ee cee aesnhccese<s 162.2| 197.4 175.9 105.0 138.8 166.0 640.3 |....... : 
Dominican Republic....... 21.0 | 31.0 28.0 24.2 36.3 36.0 104.2 119.7 
Rs <scnehesusdi< 4.6 | 11.8 5.6 Se Ui ovccdsthinbnentens So Re ee 
i cases ereseee 32.2 26.5 10.7 19.5 47.1 26.1 88.9 ebevdee 
nhs sconce 14.0 | 7.5 4.9 11.9 93.0} 11.9 38.2 |......: 4 
EIEDs cc cccsvcccecese 11.1 | 23.7 17.3 14.4 13.9 21.0 CB.8 Bie ki ce 
Dd. cotveasebovesess 17.3 | 24.4 19.1 12.1 24.9 31.5 72.1 Cevece 
Leeward Isiands.......... 1.8 | 3.4 2.0 1.9 3 gy SCRE iS ge ee 
i .sevaesueees os 4.1 5.8 4.7 5.1 || 4.2 6.9 Sg ee rae ‘ 
Netherlands Antilles. 189.7 178.8 153.2 193.3 190.2 192.3 ,, A eee eet 
Sao 17.1 21.0 10.2 6.2 21.6 22.5 ke ee és 
TL bchice ogee roses 3.9 4.1 3.4 3.4 3.6 4.0 Speers ° 
El Salvador nakbeansee 52.0 19.9 8.3 9.4 57.0 20.5 AY RR 
Trinidad and Tobago...... 36.6 41.0 37.8 33.9 39.4 44.3 149.6 153.0 
Windward Islands......... 2.9 3.1 2.4 2.4 Wa lawewebens WE Wacatdcaee 

South America 

ontinad. ..... 2... seen 266.9 322.9 289.5 
(RT Spee: TS Laas 
ih ncnsyeuanessees 311.8 292.8 407.8 
British Guiana............ 9.8 13.7 11.2 
Dt bené: eaeueneuen 107.5 123.4 92.5 
TERETE ES 133.1 138.3 161.3 
i tg iene 17.0 | 14.9 19.4 
Falkland Island........... 4.7 4.2 0.04 
French Guiana............ 0.1 0.03 0.1 
EERE S: 3.7 7.0 8.2 
CSRS ee 41.9 7.0 64.6 
NG, cevnetayevesessisbyetaieas ees eee he 
CE trantkceeckbeds 66.3 85.5 75.9 
TE 324.9 333.6 349.6 

Europe: 
er 121.4 127.5 139.7 149.4 137.8 152.1 155.1 51.0 51.6 52.4 6 52.4 537.9 562.7 
Belgium-Luxembourg...... 549.9 558.0 540.4 596.9 536.0 572.2 538.3 182.8 174.5 eg ree ote ee 2: FOS 4. c<btinmen 
SE a hceye oth ennunes 9.2 9.8 12.2 11.9 10.1 11.9 11.2 3.9 3.0 4.2 3.2 5.7 5.0 43.2 46.5 
a tid cid anegee ts 223.0 206.8 207.5 245.2 223.9 235.9 230.9 72 6 77.6 80.7 81.7 89.8 86.6 883.3 948.3 
Gs bk ki aende 104.4 133.5 167.5 166.6 115.4 162.6 71.5 64.3 68.9 Ae er Se. se eee 673.6 fj... cdeces 
TEES 998.8 1,055.1 867.3 1,098.2 || 1,066.5 | 1,081.4 987.5 328.3 332.8 326.4 370.6 oc & RS 4,018.0 |...... es 
Germany, Fed. Rep.3...... 954.3 1,081.6 1,112.5 , 328.1 1,200.0 | 1,263.1 | 1,363.7 467.1 446.7 449.8 485.1 CB.G 4b. ccigvivee paee fii cucens ‘ 
os Ceakead di 0.7 0.5 0.5 0.6 0.7 > Bp adcenkek 0.2 Old Bact ccmnelicesisdelbintessanseeceines B.B besscestad 
ivabedeeseesvecees 35.5 23.0 20.0 53.7 34.4 21.3 23.7 6.8 4.7 | 8 | BRR. Ree Be ; {ee 
EDL cnc sdveeeiest 8.6 B 12.1 14.9 12.6 11.8 10.9 3.3 3.0 4.5 7.2 RE eer oP ae . 
EE aE 72.4 74.5 88.3 84.0 72.9 7.8 88.5 25.6 23.1 4.3 29.7 TD Evacheoue A eee 
EE nies bee coset 344.1 352.8 366 3 425.0 405.7 375.2 385.1 129.0 125.1 131.0 136.9 BEF Bnecevses 2, G00. F To ccwesate 

Re de éxts wa etait 1.0 3.1 1.9 1.9 1.8 B.D Bioccesnsvloccscucachives sh0abheesoe seeds aaunhnGetad tare 8 Ticccbeese 

Netherlands............ 514.4 504.0 539.0 592.9 577.6 564.8 589.0 197.8 187.8 203.4 Ry RS NAT 2, 290.8 heck cabins 
tcrcnegeeeucesous 128.5 119.0 125.4 136.0 136.2 148.3 141.8 60.1 44.7 47.1 52.3 47.2 56.9 508.6 582.8 
Nc ivavnnsecdeuse 46.3 50.5 53.0 69.7 53.7 63.3 58.3 19.3 18.4 20.6 26.1 SRG b ccteded See Evevctente 
PS, sonics Ged so etree 130.1 134.4 89.1 131.7 123.6 ft Bape » 8 RE ER Ferree, Sar tenner 486.4 |......... 
2 Rae 308.5 361.8 384.8 422.5 323.5 411.8 403.4 144.1 121.0 138.3 | ee a 8 G70. 0 Rickitestn 
Bwitserland.............. 286.0 288.0 298.7 331.8 282.9 290.6 308.0 107.2 86.8 114.1 112.8 113.5 121.8 |) 1,204.4 1,229.8 
eR RRR 106.4 98.5 69.0 122.1 89. 72.9 58.3 22.6 13.4 22.3 30.8 $8.9 |......4. a ah Oe ° 
United Kingdom.......... 1,835.3 1,831.4 1,848.2 | 2,010.0 |} 1,963.4 | 1,952.1 | 1,922.6 716.9 599.1 606.5 627.4 565.8 739.8 || 7,524.9 | 7,767.8 
Yugoslavia.............:- 39.9 45.7 41.9 58.4 46. 60. 60. 18.2 20.9 21.3 23.1 Sk § pd ay ores 
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292.2 289.9 353.5 358.1 386.6 421.8 464.4 157.5 149.4 157.5 144.8 122.5 | 144.7 || 1,293.6! 1,684.8 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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amemaeihill 
Country ‘ : —_—— 
First Second Third Fourth First Second Third Septem- Novem- | Decem- 
quarter | quarter quarter quarter quarter | quarter | quarter! | July August ber October ber ber 1953 1954 
PE 
Lurorts—Continued 
Oceania—Continued 
Sr 5.6 5.6 7.5 8.0 6.5 SSS 1 ee a Se a See 26.6 
French Oceania........... 2.2 2.6 3.0 2.8 2.4 —) S Seep Sil ccreh dh iyiet 2s ilengercecdsedinaiedibetadess 10.6 |... : 
New Caledonia........... 4.8 5.8 6.0 5.8 5.0 5.0 5.8 2.2 1.7 Did Miividscesclesesteesvbiegtaned 22.4 Fes 
TT SER 151.3 0.9 0.7 0.5 C.6 es ee 7S ee eo See Orel 2.9 |. 
ew Zealand............. 107.1 105.1 123.5 123.3 133.0 OX 9 Sa 2 63.5 |) SS ee eee Hee rer 457.6 |. cena 
SHIRT SEE SME ED SRS. ee Pe Teen Sa ee Sees See WEEE! Heres 3.7 ry 
Africa: 
Dich debeceasereeses 141.5 142.6 128.8 167.0 
ie iteteriedcovecet 20.4 18.3 22.8 23.3 
jan Congo '®......... 84.3 04.2 84.7 95.0 
British Somaliland. ....... 1.3 1.4 11 1.6 
Cape Verde Islands....... 1.6 2.3 2.3 3.2 
RS SS We EE Sacudixenns 171.7 
French Cameroons. ....... 21.1 18.7 20.8 20.3 
French Equatorial Africa... 21.9 21.6 20.3 20.8 
French Morocco. ......... 110.3 121.0 127.7 129.9 
French Somaliland. ....... 2.4 5.9 2.0 3.4 
French Togo............. 3.1 3.2 2.6 2.9 
French West Africa........ 86.3 76.0 70.3 83.0 
tt +h dé pasebetes 1.4 1.5 1.3 2.0 
OEE ee 53.1 48.1 45.4 60.1 | 
Italian Somaliland........ 3.2 2.8 2.6 2.4 | 
is pininnscontedsess 30.8 35.7 36.1 41.5 
Sree 4.3 4.7 5.3 4.3 
ND. .  ccwessceces 26.4 33.3 32.5 37.2 
ee cctctuddde 12.0 12.9 12.9 15.0 
Mosambique............. 19.2 18.6 20.5 21.3 
Prise tdbccédccceces 76.5 73.1 69.8 83.6 
Northern Rhodesia '*..... 34.3 36.2 37.2 37.4 || 
N _ RR 4.3 5.4 6.0 5.5 
id an nae aes 6 | eS 1917.7 11.6 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
0 i aS SE a Ee a ee a re 
| SER CRS 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 
St. Tome and Principe... . 1.1 0.8 1.0 2 
chinese deeedncis 0.3 c.5 0.4 0.5 
euedeanbaws 7.6 7.5 7.4 8.5 ’ 
South West Africa........ 15.4 17 5 17.5 17.2 ‘ , 
Southern Rhodesia '*..... 53.3 54.8 55.5 53.9 ake , 
EE scvecacescede 18.1 21.5 21.4 18.3 : 9 
Tangier pbbivedetpeeeeces 8.0 8.4 8.0 8.8 2 4 
EE aE. 35.1 44.6 35.0 43.2 1 7.2 8.2 3 
ERE .19.8 14.9 16.1 22.0 e 8 4.0 5.2 } 
Union of South Africa. .... 295.7 298.3 304.1 292.9 316.1 | ae 112.7 PAE Eetadecces Ee: ee Ere | 
Ti dinuscsvoce 3.2 3.4 4.1 4.6 4.3 3.2 3.1 0.9 1.2 7 egg  ) eebeeadte aegis | 
' 


















































2 Figures shown in this column are not necessarily the sum of the 
monthly figures because of adjustments made only in the cumulative totals 


by reporting countries. 
* See section on “U. 8. Foreign Trade.” 


® Includes trade with Soviet Zone of Germany. 


* Includes Free Territory of Trieste under Anglo-American Administra- 


tion. 


S Includes Balearic Islands, Canary Islands, Ceuta, and Melilla. 
* Data for 1953 are exports by sea, excluding ship stores or bunkers. 
Data for 1954 exclude Government stores and air exports. 


t Excludes trade with Sudan. 


* Excludes pipeline exports of crude petroleum. 


* Data partly estimated. 


2° Excludes trade of petrolenm companies for their own use and of 
Exports of crude petroleum 
imported from Iraq and refined in Lebanon are also excluded. 


international refugee organizations for Israel. 


41 Excludes exports of camels. 


14 Excludes trade of 
tin ore, and bauxite. 


12 Excludes trade with U. S. S. R. 
131954 trade is for Port of Rangoon only. 


the Free Territory of Riow with exception of tin, 


18 January through June. 


16 Includes Ruanda Urundi, 


17 July through December. 


18 Reginning 1954, listed under Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
19 April through September. 
20 For 1953 data, see Northern and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


71 Data for 1953 are imports by sea, including fuel oil and bunkers. 
Data for 1954 exclude air imports and include estimated land importa. 


#2 Excludes economic aid and relief goods receipts valued at $196 million 
for 1953, and $55 million for January through May 1954. 
June-December 1954 not yet available. 

23 Includes imports financed by Mutual Security Agency in 1953 and 


Data for 


Foreign Operations Administration in 1954. 





Great Britain... 
(Continued from Page 4) 


resulted in a general price rise for 
many agricultural products. 


Production Outlook Bright 


With resources fully employed and 
with the recent deterioration in the 
United Kingdom’s external financial 
position, it may be difficult for British 
industry to continue to maintain the 
pace of its advance during 1954. 
Nevertheless, most British industrial- 
ists are looking forward to 1955 with 
considerable optimism. 

Steel production is expected to rise 
by close to 1 million tons, bringing the 
year’s total up to 19.5 million tons; 


however, imports of steel, particularly 
of sheet and tinplate, will be increased 
because production is not keeping pace 
with demand. Although shipyards’ 
order books in 1954 were not as full as 
in the preceding year, orders in- 
creased distinctly during the last 
quarter of the year, while most of the 
cancellations of orders placed in pre- 
vious years occurred during the first 
9 months of the year. 


Britain’s aircraft industry’s order 
books for civil and military aircraft 
and engines are now at their highest 
levels since the war, and the motor 
industry reports that oversea orders 
are running some 10-15 percent higher 


than in 1954. Estimates indicate that 
chemical production is likely to show 
a further increase of more than 10 
percent in 1955. 

In addition, a number of develop- 
ment projects have been announced. 
These include schemes for the iron 
and steel industry’s modernization and 
expansion, costing over £250 million 
between 1953 and 1958; plans for the 
complete reequipment and modern- 
ization of the British railway system 
in the next 15 years; a program for 
building 12 nuclear power stations 
during the next 10 years; and plans 
for road development during the years 
1955-59. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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U. S. Foreign Trade... 


These statistics were prepared by the Interna- 
tional Economic Analysis Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. 8S. Department of Com- 
merce. They are derived from figures compiled by 
the Bureau of the Census and include revisions 
issued through December 1954, 

Export figures by continent and country are 
not total exports but exports exclusive of those 
items designated for omission from country figures 
by present security regulations. These items are 
referred to as “‘special category,” Type I and II 


rts. 

Total exports and figures for selected areas 
include “special category” exports. Commodity 
figures as indicated include “special category” 
Type II items, and exclude all ‘‘special category” 
items. A list of the commodities included in the 


Type I and II totals is shown in the August 1954 
issue of the Bureau of Census Foreign Trade 
Statistics Notes. 

The export figures cover all merchandise shipped 
from the U. 8. Customs area with the exception 
of supplies destined to U. 8. Armed Forces abroad 
for their own use. —, supplies sent to 


occupied areas through Forces, 
Mutual Security Program shipmen and other 
aid and relief shipments are includ as well as 
commercial exports. Values are f. a. s. port of 


export. 

Distribution of exports by areas and countries 
is generally according to country of ultimate 
destination; classification is by country of con- 
signment if destination is not known. Imported 
goods are credited to the country in which the 


UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 


products are mined, gro 
Countries for which average exports 
periods amounted to $35 million or imports to 
$25 million on an annual basis, and a few coun- 
tries having smaller trade, are shown separately. 
Import cover foreign merchandise re- 
ceived in the U. 8. Customs area. Values are 
those reported at foreign port of export, and 
therefore exclude insurance, a og a and 
other charges incident to arrival the United 
States. General imports represent merchandise 
entered immediately upon arrival into merchan- 
dising or consumption channels plus commodities 
entered into bonded customs warehouses for 
storage. Imports for consumption are merchandise 
entered immediately upon arrival into merchan- 
dising or consumption channels plus withdrawals 
from bonded customs use for consumption. 



















































































Monthly Quarterly 
Annual 
1953 1954 1953 1954 
Item 
Novem- | Decem- Novem- | Decem- || Fourth First Second | Third | Fourth 
October ber ber October ber ber quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 1953 1954 
VaLus 
including reexports................ mil. dol...| 1,253.0 | 1,247.0 | 1,353.2 | 1,263.5 | 1,245.3 | 1,311.8 || 3,853.2 3,399.6 | 4,209.2 | 3,557.4 | 3,820.6 |/15,773.7 |15,076.8 

SP military shipments!................... do. 233.9 216.5 215.3 103.7 85.1 97.6 665.7 557.1 790.6 620.8 286.4 || 3,511.3 | 2,255.0 

Total, excluding SE cele ttn eoeembceewtone do....| 1,019.1 | 1,030.5 | 1,137.9 | 1,159.8 | 1,160.2 | 1,214.2 3,187.5 | 2,842.5 | 3,508.6 | 2,936.6 | 3,534.2 ||12, 262.4 |12,821.8 
Exports, United States merchandise............ do....| 1,240.3 | 1,237.3 | 1,343.9 | 1,251.8 | 1,233.8 | 1,300.5 || 3,821.5 | 3.368.1 | 4. 266.0 3,527.9 | 3,786.1 ||15,651.9 |14,948.1 
ns asco beneehe maeeeweamiral do. 813.4 849.2 906.6 763.5 838.8 941.8 || 2,569.1 | 2,503.3 | 2,732.8 | 2,426.6 | 2,544.0 |/10,873.3 |10, 206.7 
Imports for consumption..................00ee do. 823.3 838.6 896.0 761.3 831.6 930.8 |) 2,556.9 | 2,537.2 | 2,746.6 | 2,423.5 | 2,523.7 |/10,778.9 |10, 231.1 

InpExus 
United States merchandise: 

DNREth C006 ces cegeedessccccene 1936-38 = 100. . 509 508 551. 514 506 534 523 461 583 482 518 535 $11 
ib onskndéeccekessseesseubaneos O.des 204 204 203 199 201 202 204 2¢3 203 200 204 202 
Eh Rani a's nau a nian dees tntuial ee 249 249 271 258 252 263 256 227 288 242 258 263 254 

ts for consumption: 

A eeththnueseeceserceeesesse keaet iawn 401 409 437 371 405 454 416 412 446 394 410 438 416 
Sikes cceexstctcsesagavestdasand do.... 277 275 276 283 286 276 277 287 287 284 276 284 
Ci tanh eaningsidesheceaniud Gi «es 145 149 159 131 143 158 151 149 156 137 144 158 146 

UNITED STATES TRADE BY AREAS AND COUNTRIES 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 
Total, including “special category” ?......... mil. dol...| 1,253.0 | 1,247.0 | 1,353.2 | 1,263.5 | 1,245.3 | 1,311.8 || 3,853.2 | 3,399.6 4,299.2 | 3,557.4 | 3,820.6 ||15,773.7 |15,076.8 

Canada MPa eCencbebeneedetnentesel hpina 263.3 239.5 223.3 260.1 255.7 237.2 726.1 692.4 824.9 692.0 752.9 || 3,197.5 | 2,962.2 

IIS. wo cocececesenscocccced Oe nak 271.2 264.1 305.5 301.2 296.5 313.7 840.8 725.2 902.4 832.4 911.3 || 3,133.6 | 3,371.4 

Weatern Europe nb ttntbeeekeeeevedocth 426.3 412.7 483.9 450.3 423.7 465.8 || 1,322 9 | 1,135.4 | 1,454.2 | 1,163.1 | 1,330.8 || 5,705.5 | 5,092.4 

MSP military shipments!............... do.... 1745 157.1 178.3 88.1 66.1 75.2 509.9 426.9 549.4 424.4 229.1 || 2,763.4 | 1,629.8 

ncies of Western Europe............. ee 42.4 42.5 46.5 44.0 43.2 46.5 131.4 110.1 150.5 116.7 133.7 516.6 611.0 

i sccanetntcuscucs¥etscedonavedd do....| 249.7 288.2 293.9 208.0 226.2 248.7 831.9 736.5 967.2 753.2 682.9 || 3,220.4 | 3,130.8 
“pecial category” exports iheetetenbieance esl do 284.2 274.8 271.8 169.5 136.1 154.8 830.8 694.4 963.1 763.9 460.4 || 4,125.3 | 2,881.8 

dln Sxusadekoavbunecéieseid ccs do 120.7 114.8 116.5 67.1 50.5 56.2 352.1 229.4 463.3 385.0 173.8 || 1,720.8 | 1,251.6 

irc cs icwhcacasanescorccoas can > 163.5 160.0 155.2 102.4 85.6 98.6 478.7 465.0 499.7 378.9 286.5 || 2,404.5 | 1,630.2 
Total, excluding “special category”............. a 968.7 972.2 | 1,081.4 | 1,094.1 | 1,109.2 | 1,157.0 |) 3,022.4 | 2,705.2 3,336.2 | 2,793.5 | 3,360.2 ||11,648.4 |12, 195.0 

Northern North America.................... do....| 246.9 224.7 210.8 233.0 242.0 222.4 682.5 651.7 767.9 649.1 697.4 || 2,996.1 | 2,766.1 
Southern North America.................... hs aes 143.8 130.2 147.0 139.9 139.9 145.7 420.0 377.6 422:8 360.5 425.5 || 1,577.5 | 1,586.5 
South America 129.1 134.1 153.0 161.7 155.6 162.4 416.2 338.4 477.2 459.0 484.7 || 1,521.3 | 1,750.4 

Europe =a 244.7 245.8 296.9 351.2 352.8 378.5 787.3 689.2 876.6 708.1 | 1,082.5 || 2,873.1 | 3,356.4 

Asia sebecceces 161.3 176.7 211.3 134.4 147.5 175.4 549.3 500.3 560.9 401.1 457.4 || 2,003.2 | 1,919.6 
Oceania issabieevere 11.4 22.9 22.2 24.5 25.6 21.5 56.6 42.5 59.6 64.8 71.7 173.6 238.6 
ll cthivencudsecdesschencsdheaceatal 32.5 37.7 40.1 49.2 45.6 61.1 110.4 105.3 171.1 146.0 145.9 503.5 568.3 

Wasrsen Hewisruzes 
Caneda......... nleddgnatnthecednsaamuae mil. dol...| 246.9 224.7 210.8 233.0 242.0 222.4 682.4 651.7 767.8 649.0 697.4 || 2,996.0 | 3,765.9 
American Republics, total..................... r 257.7 250.5 284.2 287.2 281.1 292.5 792.4 683.8 854.8 788.7 860.8 || 2,921.6 | 3,188.1 

Mexico aes tee Seabee nidobetan eeenceil | as 65.6 54.2 63.4 47.3 52.3 54.1 183.2 169.0 164.5 140.6 153.7 645.5 627.7 

Central American Republics................. sant 20.6 19.6 22.8 31.5 26.5 30.3 63.0 67.3 79.6 63.3 88.3 264.5 298.5 
SR thin nga aan Ania do 3.3 3.1 4.0 3.8 3.4 3.3 10.4 11.8 9.6 8.2 10.5 37.9 40.0 
See sleeinesaeigepteanpatortes 9 a 2.8 4.6 3.4 3.7 3.7 3.8 8.8 9.4 11.6 9.1 11.2 37.2 41.3 
TE Gh: bbectgniibecmenecanatichinelinl do.... 4.1 3.6 3.9 4.7 3.9 4.2 11.5 11.6 12.3 10.6 12.7 44.5 47.2 
ERNE RgAicueteae ce do.... 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.7 8.8 7.5 9.5 8.0 8.4 35.7 33.3 
Panama, Republic of..................... ae 5.0 5.5 5.6 13.7 7.8 13.1 16.1 19.9 26.5 18.9 34.6 83.2 99.9 

Cuba ith a pdevetseee eases ctemnound do. 37.2 36.2 39.0 40.0 38.4 39.0 112.3 95.8 111.1 103.9 117.3 426.6 428.2 
Dominican Republic........................ do.... 3.7 4.8 3.4 4.3 5.5 4.7 11.9 8.6 16.5 12.3 14.6 47.5 52.0 
Haiti ieishevhesnnebeoecenesscaesvandsel ines 2.4 2.5 3.4 3.8 3.7 3.2 8.3 7.6 10.1 7.3 10.8 28.9 35.8 
srpatinn A TES ES RP do.... 6.6 10.8 11.5 12.3 15.8 12.8 28.9 21.9 25.6 33.9 41.0 104.3 122.4 

ih rretdheniaeéchueknensnaohaad do 1.3 3.2 1.8 2.9 1.9 3.5 6.3 7.1 6.5 8.7 8.3 18.8 30.6 
SE cctAcivecbases céwacueweniantint do 21.6 25.0 33.8 36.6 35.0 31.5 80.4 80.2 130.6 139.6 103.0 296.8 453.4 
Chile. Piinithuontesscnceocnsncicessaoniel 114 9.6 12.9 6.8 7.9 9.9 33.9 14.9 19.5 14.9 24.6 97.8 73.9 
Sl ddstisddidthandsrcannranaxanentiiit do 25.6 24.9 27.8 35.3 28.0 32.4 78.3 61.4 94.5 89.5 95.7 285.4 341.1 
SE Ga eaten epanbeheedss 3 25 do 3.6 3.5 3.4 5.0 4.9 5.7 10.4 7.1 12.5 12.3 15.6 41.5 47.5 
SS ol sscccnetuhingheacceaiesicte do 9.5 7.6 9.1 8.7 8.7 9.3 26.2 20.2 26.5 23.1 26.7 119.1 06.5 
Sl ikncrghovebuencenccekasescniial do 1.6 3.1 3.2 5.0 5.4 7.0 7.9 5.8 9.5 10.7 17.3 24.7 43.3 
STi: tcneksmconkaveceanntonhenl do 46.4 44.8 48.0 47.1 46.3 48.7 139.2 115.2 146.0 127.2 142.2 513.2 530.6 

IPIIIED, . ..0ooncccceccaceecrcecd 5.5 5.7 7.3 4.7 5.0 5.6 18.5 13.7 19.7 14.3 15.4 81.6 63.1 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 


March 28, 1955 
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UNITED STATES TRADE BY AREAS AND COUNTRIES—Continued 
~ — 
Monthly Quarterly 
1953 1954 1953 1954 Annual 
Item 
Pee. — 
| 
Novem- | Decem- Novem- | Decem- || Fourth First Second | Third Fourth || 
October ber ber October ber ber quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 1953 1954 
Sa | es —__ 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS—Con. 
Evrors 
Western Europe, total ?................... mil. dol...} 244.3) 245.1) 296.7) 350.5  350.8| 376.1 786.0 | 688.5] 875.3 706.5 | 1,077.4 868 Americ: 
PN assib ion scsevsdoccedeeescceses: do... 3.8 3.1 7.4 3.1 4.4 4.3 14.4 7.5 9.8 82| "11:8 || "608 ie Eeua 
Belgium and Luxembourg................... do.... 21.0 18.1 21.6 20.8 24.0 27.1 || 60.6 62.1 72.6 59.4) 72.0 |) 235.5] gay Peru. 
isin 660s Seknessibiccesdcseces OB. c 3.6 3.9 5.3 5.5 65 5.9 || 12.9 8.2 10.8 97 17.9 |} 38.7 46.7 Urug 
a Ciediindsidssaddectinecnceacesd do... 29.9 22.1 30.9 32.5 35.3 34.7 | 82.9 71.1 91.2 66.9 102.5 || 338.21 gang Vene 
EE itt iskeccchadbuckindeoey ss do.. 39.9 33.4 37.8 48.9 58.9 51.0 |} 111.1 116.2 119.1 96.5 158.8 || 355.3] 490g Nether! 
Sh EE ER RE do.. 2.5 3.9 3.7 2.1 3.3 10.0 | 10. 1 9.7 15.8 7.4 15.5 || 50.3] 494 
Sbeccccscovesvcescescscceseesccsesess do.. 3.6 2.7 4.6 5.5 | 2.2 2.3 10.9 6.5 4.3 5.9 10.0 36.1] 967 
PE icdudechcctstacswadnescubiecs do.. 16.4 24.1 27.5 28.2 33.3 7.5 || 68.0 59.9| 87.5 55.5 | 99.0 236.4) 301.9 
Ks dpccecetscedesccoswasescsdoes a 7.9 30.1 37.4 45.2 44.4) 45.1 /) 95.4) 88.0] 108.1 89.4) 134.8 || 258.3] 4sg3 Wester 
orway 4.7 6.5 5.9 6.2 7.6) 7.6]) 17.1 12.7] 17.0 16.5 21.4 || 66.7| @re Austi 
t 1.5 14 2.4 1.7 1.7 1.9 || 5.3 3.7] 8.6 7.1| 83|| gen] gee Belg 
eden 8.6|} 10.1 10.8 11.6) 16.3 13.4 | 29.5 23.8) 31.5) 223] 41.3) 024! tes Dent 
Switzerland. . 14.6 12.9 11.8 15.6} 13.7 14.7 | 39.3} 31.0 43.6 36.0} 44.0); 134.4] 4585 Fran 
e urkey ... = 5.2 5.5 6.2 4.4 | *3 11.6 | 16.9] 15.8 26.1 15.4 23.1 64.5 | 804 West 
CRNOGS BANQTOM . 0.00. sc cccccccccccccccoces 2ege 50.8 50.6 62.7 101.7} 70.2) 77.7 || 164.1) 133.9] 137.5 167.0 | 249.5 || 591.1] 687.9 Gree 
ya wkdssesabuincgestcececthoued 3.3 11.1 13.4 5.1 | 3.5} 12.2 27.7) 17.8] 41.3 17.8; 20.8]| 70.2 97.6 Ital 
DC itchddendcantcvgeccecancwosenbodnd 1.9 1.3 1.6 2.6 | 3.7 1.9 |} 4.8 | 3.9 | 11.1 6.1 | 7.3 22.2 28.3 Net 
Ms cs¢cdininaeedichedyhaneconohsad 3.8 2.9 3.1 7.3) 14.8| 15.1] 9.8) 13.2) 341] 15.2 7.2 109.4 99.7 Nort 
ash adisccecececs captatenshennns (x) 4 (x) | 5 | 1.8 | 2.0 || 5 | 3 | 5 | 9 4.3 1.8 6.0 Port 
Rv ovdcccscodecescoscsocencesesOBedeclecccesce: OP Sertesnedy wi * (x) |} (x) | x) (x) (x) | 1.0 x) 1.0 Swec 
Ps stesteccdsasedencudiewscaesics Eencccescclescececsiteccees “Fe RED sae 4] oe Wacakeenns Bee ; ‘Ie : .6 1.1 | 4 Swit 
Ra ary eee (x) 4 (x) 2 | a 1 4 3 4) 5 i ‘6 L$ Turk 
i Mentetelnetwescebeseceacestenceued (x) (x) (x) | Ry (x) || (x) (x) | (x) | 2 (x) (x) 2 Unit 
Asta anp OcmANIA | | | | a 
| } } | Yug 
Western Asia, total 16.7/ 19.0] 28.0] 17.7] 4.2] 23.7/] 63.8] 60.0] 88.7! 60.1| 165.6|| 268.8] gms Boviet 
(a a bia | LOl Lz] sa] a6] x32] ‘asi] ss] 95] 163] t08| 91|| “scel ‘ae Cacc 
ti ccchincinvbssces id Se 5.5 4.3 | a8] 7:1] 8&.3/} 93.3] 5:7] 952| 154] 17.641 76l fee Fost 
Saudi Arabia. .2022222222227 § Pe 3.6 3.5 40 28| 460) 36 it} 8.8] 13.3] 10.7 10.4 76.6) 43.3 Pola 
EE Missitinavslecnelinssetnsdevecns bis 156.0 180.7 | 205.5) 141.2) 149.0) 173.3 542.2) 482.8) 531.8 | 405.7] 463.4 || 1,908.0 | 1,983.7 U.8 
Southern, Southeastern, and Eastern Asia..... do.... 144.6 157.7 183.3 | 116.7 123.4} 151.7 485.5 440.3) 472.1 341.0 391.8 || 1,734.4 | 1,648.1 
I iotncl odeatcbusebie do... 2.1 2.5 3.0 | 3.6 | 2.3 3.2 7.6 6.2 7.4 8.2 9.0 31.0) ° 307 
Dance ce chentens Haogesenes pene: do.... 5 3 | 9] 4 | 9 | 1.1 1.7 1.2 1.8 1.4 2.3 7.31 
Chins, including Mancburia®.............. Te Se od se ee cine eed A | ra ° y cea x tO Weste 
TE na hatee Quabtnardeunece betishauinaseeneiustas RO ar SESE Rr > ee ae Pt i Sa ses coesen Iran 
ee ee He 2.5 | 3.0 | 3.1 3.7 4.0 5.9 8 6 9.2 12.9| °° 10.5 13.6 34.5) Mi Isra 
chee sad ‘BESET: Sri 11.5 7.2] 10.8 10.3 14.5 17.3 29.5 | 32.9 49.4 37.1 42.1 152.5 | 161.5 Kur 
Indochina....... EE _ RT Ae 2.3 | 2.2 | 3.8 9 3.3 | 4.4 8.9] 122 15.1 14.5 8.6 36.6] 50.4 Sau 
Indonesia, Republic of.............+++e0+. 7.5 8.2 | 8.1 | 4.7 4.1 5.3 | 33.8) 199) 24.2) 12.6 14.1 104.3 | 70.8 Par E: 
Lo BE 2, Rt RR ee 62.8 75.2} 83.9) 41.0] 44.0 53.9 || 221.9 | 222.9 198.2] 108.2 138.9 670.6 | 678.1 Bou! 
Korea, Republic of...........+-..s0se0e0, 3.4 7.5) 9.6) 64| 49.0] 411.8 205| 14.9] 18.4 27.3 26.0 96.0) 866 B 
SIE «lo Loc ncnadeegenananusess 1.0/ 1169] 91) 23 241 45 36.9) 7.7 10.2 5.8 9.2 985) 328 C 
Philippines, Republic of 29.1) 23.7) 33.3) 31.3) 26.6) 32.5 86.1 72.3 85.4 76.2 90.4 351.9 | 326.3 C 
Thailand (Siam).......... 60) 43) 47] 31) 30] 37 14.0 9.8 13.3 9.8 97 57.0) 426 0 
Sa epi aa me ates 5.6 5.8) 12.1 6.1 8.2 6.3 23.5 17.2 31.0 25.0 20.5 82.0) 93.8 I 
Gs cdtcvspeccccndddsvceseosedeeoes 9.1 18.8 | 18.4 18.7 | 21.5 | 17.9 46.3 33.3 47.2 49.9 58.1 134.8 188.5 I 
EE ie<dhiabhoncasbesddentaccsyese 1.4 3.4 $5) 45) 37) 25 8.3 7.9| 98] 140] 10.7 31.4) 424 ; 
AFRICA | : 
| 
: 
EERE A ee mil. dol. 3.2 4.7 | 5.5 | 3.4 | 44| 38 13.5 | 9.8 16.5 10.5 11.6 59.4) 48.3 P 
+ EEE -- do. 3.3 4.3 | 2.7 3.1 | 4.0} 4.1 10.2 9.3 10.9 8 6 11.1 60.3} 39.9 7 
Liberia............ ihe ile epaiatatiinetintaldl do. ‘5 2:0 | 8| a2] 128] 107 3.2 3.7] 2.8 32.5 23.6 15.8) 804 T 
Union of South Africa... .........ceececceeeee do.... 13.6 13.6 16.1 18 8 | 18.9 16 6 43.3 49.7 | 714 53.3 | 54.2 207.4 | 2468.5 Aus 
British West Africa, total?. .................-. do.... 1.0 1.9 | 2.2 | 2.2 | 18 14/l 5.1 | 63 4.2 35 55 18.3 15.5 Ne 
ED ints nti opanhbbabesae os do. 1.2 1.1 1.2 | 1.6 | 24 2.8 3.5 4.0 4.8 5.1 | 6.8 14.4) 7 
Sterling ares countries ...........seesceeeeeees do 120.8) 135.5) 148.4) = 187.1 156.4 | 166. 1 404.7 325.8 400.6 392.9 509.6 | 1,504.2 | 1,628.8 
GENERAL IMPORTS | Bek 
is 
Total general imports..................++.. mil. dol. 813.4) 849.2) 906.6) 763.5 | 8389.8) 941 8 || 2,569.1 | 2,503.3 | 2,732.8 | 2,426.6 | 2,544.0 | 10,873.3 |10,908.7 Britis 
0S ie Fe Oem ate do. 201.5 207.8 211.6} 201.6} 210.8) 215.6 || 620.9 536.2 598.6 612.4 628 0 | 2,461.6 | 2,375.3 P' 
American Republics. ..........sceecceeeces: do....} 211.9 239.0} 301.2] 194.2| 237.4 311.9 || 752.2 904.9 904.0 | 737.0) 743.4 || 3,442.0 | 3,280.4 Ethio 
MNO NOOR: «6 <b esscesivccsccoccscses do....| 194.0 193.8 181.8} 179.6 | 192.3 23.5 569.6 456.1 524.0 481.9 575.3 || 2,295.6 | 2,087.3 Frenc 
Dependencies of Western Europe............. do....| 71.6 78.9 88.7 66.6 | 72.6 | 90.9 | 239.3 243.3 244.0 173.4} 230.1 923.0 | 890.8 Liber 
DE chads siudhadehebdvcccéebons do.... 134.3 129.6 123.2] 121.5 125.8 119.9 |} 387.1 362.8 | 462.2 421.8 367.1 || 1,751.1 | 1,614.0 se 
| | | | : 
Northern North America.............+..+++. do....| 201.7 208.1} 211.7/ 201.7| 211.0 215.6 || 621.5 536.3 598.7 613.0 629.4 || 2,463.2 | 2,376.3 
Southern North America..... cansdsseuvedavi ee 60.3 72.3 104.8 | 69.2 | 72.3} 107.0|) 237.4 407.6 352.1 250.7 | 248.5 || 1,277.3 | 1,288.9 Bterli 
EW AMONEB on sc cccncsccccoccscetoocees do....| 165.7 187.8 220.0 145.3 194.6 231.7 || 573.4 562.7 603.2 530.5 | 561.5 || 2,376.8 | 2,258.0 ——_ 
Europe.......... se detdleseeoseuttsackupeans do. 198.0 196.2 184.3 | 182.1 196.7 208.3 578.4) 465.7 | 535.2) 493.5 | 587.0 |) 2,335.2 | 2,081.4 
Dy dabogescbadeéet idee ccciqcéhoeddcbabed do. 129.8 121.5 | 110.7) 116.6] 120.8] 112.1 || 362.1] 329.7 405.4) 380.4 349.6 || 1,626.2 | 1,465.2 
i nédhvwvspinbedecesstchdbcacsobshivh do 9.6 13.2 15.3 | 16.7 | 9.1 | 9.2 || 38.1 | 34.4 | 55.0 | 44.1 29.0 201.3 | 162.6 
EL sith ciecshedhadenpatsivenstes oh codes 48.3 50.0) 59.8 | 37.9 44.3) 67.9 || 158.1] 166.7) 183.2] 114.5 140.0 593.3 | 6044 — 
Wasrzan Hemisruses | | | | 
Sn ahhans bik tuth dubedeieiacnectae mil.dol...} 261.5) 207.8/ 211.6 | 201.6 210.8 215.6 || 620.9 | 536.2] 598.6 | 612.4 | 628.0 || 2,461.6 | 2,375.2 ba 
American Republics, total...............0.+++ do....| 211.9 239.0 301.2 194.2 237.4 311.9 752.2} 904.9 | 904.0] 737.0 743.4 || 3,442.0 | 3,280.4 
BOD ancosdnccntesccscesssevedcccsccoseM@eccef 30.6) 91.6] 37.2) 31.0] 321.0 27.9 || 67.8) 106.5| 88.1] 63.5 69.8 || 354.5 | 397.9 
Central American Republics................. do... 6.6 7.5| 22.5] 5.9} 10.2] 26.9]) 36.6| 97.4] 59.3 31.5) 429 235.3 | 231.1 Crud 
PEL. cileliclissebatpbechconeedie: do 1.2 io, “ae. “Sel - eer een. a8 7.4) 88] 59) 11.0 35.0) 33.1 In 
SI, ctxuhtanieditehetbescapsedin. do 2 2) 3.9] 3) 12) 941) 43] 35.8] 16] 28] I10 65.2) O18 
PE « cnesctenaccschstobeeviuess ex ve 8 2.6 10.7 | 1.0 2.0 | 8.9 || 14.2) 33.8 14.6 | 5.3 | 11.9 | 63.3 | 65.5 
Ee ere eee do.. 19.6 17.7 22.4 S35, 6.0). 8.4 |} 597) 114.0 135.9] 99.0} 525 |) 431.1) 4018 Man 
Dominican Republic 1.6 5.0 | Ag 2.2 | §.3 | 8.6 || 14.3 | 22.4 19.5 | 14.0 | 16.1 52.3 | 72.0 In 
Th sagt. tdi vesshabdiipecosntouted 1.0 2.3 | 4.0 | 1.7 | 2.9 | 2.0 |) 7.3 | 8.8 5.1 | 4.3 | 6.6 || 16.8 24.8 
ERE ERS S CER 11.4 7.5 | 6.3 | 6.5 | 5.9 | 7.0 || 25.3 | 22.9) 32.2) 28.4 19.4 || 181.9 | 102.8 
Bolivia 2.8 6.6) 4.9 3.31 47| 33]| 143| 144 96| 11.6) 114|| 621} 47.0 oon 
“ Brazil sobs nie 57.0 79.5 91.3| 59.1 55.6) 96.8 || 227.7 192.7 | 169.7 107.7 | 211.6 768.5 | 681.7 le 
SU Sell, scevkasbbcochebobihtetbecuvtl we i Y 6.9 | g.i1{ 6.7] 13.0] 5.0 28.5 | 41.6| 67.3 53.8| 348|| 2423) 107.4 
ithirisddckesdudhéocbasede nevindiled do.... 27.3 35.1 51.4! 15.6] 37.1! 40.411 113.7 120.0! 149.6 143.7! 93.1 || 466.11 506.5 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS **—Continued 

























































































————— 
Monthly Quarterly 
Annual 
1953 1954 1953 1954 
Item 
Novem- | Decem- Novem- | Decem- || Fourth First | Second | Third | Fourth 
October ber ber October ber ber quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 1953 1954 
ED 
Nonagricul tural, incl. type II, excl. type I—Continued 
Petroleum and products—Continued 
Motor fuel, gasoline and jet fucls....... mil. bbl... . 1.9 2.3 2.2 2.3 2.0 2.1 6.4 6.3 6.8 6.5 6.4 28.2 24.9 
mil, dol... . 12.5 15.4 13.6 15.4 14.2 14.4 41.6 37.0 46.4 43.6 44.0 179.4 170.9 
SED GD. occ ccccecesesétneenee mil bbl... 1.2 1.2 1.2 1.2 1.0 1.3 3.6 3.2 4.2 3.6 8.5 12.8 it. 
mil. dol. 15.1 16.7 18.2 15.5 14.4 18.6 49.9 42.8 57.8 47.3 48.5 178.5 196. 
BERMAETY......0cccsecccccccccccevescececes do.. 223.1 215.3 250.1 214.9 228.9 234.7 688.5 615.6 800.6 647.0 678.4 || 2,049.0 | 2,741.7 
Electrical aidtehnbndee chaditnenmeds tail do.. 64.6 59.0 65.4 58.8 61.4 59.4 189.0 165.6 208.5 168.9 179.6 807.4 722.6 
Radio and television................000: he ont 21.8 20.1 21.6 20.1 20.2 13.0 63.5 56.0 56.5 55.2 53.3 263.5 221.1 
NUNS, cevancdchescessenhes ee 24.8 24.6 27.9 23.4 24.5 25.8 77.4 69.1 00.4 76.6 73.7 341.1 300.9 
Automobiies, parts, and accessories '........ do.... 88.8 82.9 94.8 80.9 91.1 111.6 266.5 317.4 395.6 269.2 283.6 || 1,415.9 | 1,265.9 
Makes ses toh hsnvee<adesdscooeceedlebes 76.3 72.9 44.1 53.1 38.8 40.5 193.4 145.0 181.1 160.9 132.4 887.3 619.4 
Chemicals and related products.............. iM, sad 70 6 69.9 82.3 93.0 86.1 86.0 222.8 203. 1 281.1 254.5 265.2 817.5 | 1,003.8 
NOD. 546:5:0 co te-4s9000000 shes do.... 4.5 4.6 6.1 6.7 6.6 7.5 15.3 13.7 22.3 19 0 20.7 55.5 75.8 
Industrial chemicals. ...............0e008- meres 10.6 10.1 10.8 12.3 13.1 12.5 $1.4 30.4 42.9 38.7 37.9 119.0 149.9 
Explosives, fuses, and blasting caps 22...... Giiees 1.3 1.1 1.2 2.2 1.2 1.5 3.5 4.6 6.5 6.2 4.9 15.5 22.2 
arms, ammunition, and parts........... YT 43.0 43.5 67.9 9.2 15.7 11.5 154.4 165.3 144.9 88.0 36.4 704.9 434.5 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS * 
Economic CLassas 
I, on cpshuabebecksaaties tena mil. dol...| $11.4 198.5 203.9 182.0 185.5 206.3 613.7 616.1 630.3 592.0 573.9 || 2,613.0 | 2,412.2 
SL .<rcoseeeseceenetGss 1936-38 = 100 334 313 32 287 29 326 323 324 332 311 302 344 317 
DL, sccocsnawneabeds dabaae do. 232 227 228 224 225 229 229 228 2 232 err 
DD, -sndeete6cenedsaeeuseual do. 144 138 14 128 130 142 141 142 148 139 134 148 141 
S.A ¥i.sccccsconasécedneansnl mil. dol. 141.2 193.6 247.7 123.6 163.0 242.0 582.5 644.7 609. 416.9 528.6 || 2,185.3 | 2,199.5 
TR: nbs kestoseecetecbbu 1936-38 = 100 497 682 872 435 574 852 684 757 715 4 621 641 646 
PE Sci cccdebwbesinenkeenneel 0.. 527 518 524 639 627 630 623 557 666 687 631 519 626 
tri. Séeeeeeteneewseaenin do 94 132 167 68 92 135 131 136 107 7 98 1 103 
Manufactured foodstuffs.................-. mil. dol. 81.5 79.4 75.3 76.2 82.0 71.5 236.2 268.5 340. 276.8 229.8 || 1,107.9 | 1,115.2 
DA, <. «\ shudessesesounus 1936-38 = 100 258 251 239 241 260 227 249 359 292 294 
uD MED Sachcevscenccectecachhen G) 224 222 217 217 220 218 221 217 218 219 218 $318 
TS ee eee do 115 113 110 1 118 104 113 131 1 134 i111 1B 135 
EE eT: mil. dol, 199.1 184.5 186.0 186.3 203.2 218.2 569.6 42.8 599.8 580.0 607.6 || 2,678.4 | 2,310.2 
IL, 00466650006¢00006006 1936-38 = 100 475 440 444 444 485 5 453 416 477 461 483 532 459 
Ns. adedasenestustieeet =e a 231 230 230 229 228 230 230 228 227 227 229 235 223 
OO =F Sere a 206 191 193 194 213 226 197 183 210 211 202 
Finished manufactures................. ..mil. dol... 189.1 182.6 183.2 193.1 197.9 192.7 554.8 485.1 567.2 557.9 583.8 || 2,194.3 | 2,193.9 
ee sn cnesnadabeces 1936-38 = 100. . 474 458 460 4 497 434 464 406 474 46 459 
DR cceendbeerenneehboerseee cess 290 290 291 288 289 387 290 286 287 287 288 287 er 
eee Gise 164 158 158 168 172 168 160 142 165 162 169 160 160 
Paincipat Commoprrigs 
tural imports, total...............+.- mil. dol... 272.3 322.1 372.7 252.5 288.1 361.0 967.1 | 1,074.5 | 1,128.2 866.0 901.5 || 4,184.8 | 3,970.1 
DS ccs chadedecesueccasets mii. lb... ... 21.4 21.0 23.2 22.8 21.7 23.6 65.6 82.8 93.7 77.1 68.1 $28.7 $21.7 
. mil, dol..... 11.8 11.7 13.2 12.3 12.8 14.4 36.7 44.5 54.5 41.7 39.5 171.5 180.2 
NON, 5. nccccceatonecces mil. pieces. . 4.1 4.4 3.8 3.6 3.9 3.2 12.8 11.1 17.7 12.9 10.7 76.0 ae 
mul, dol,.... 4.2 4.1 3.8 4.0 3.8 3.2 12.1 10.8 17.6 13.3 10.9 73.8 52. 
Grains, fodders, and feeds. ..............005- Piviee 17.7 30.5 21.8 9.3 12.4 9.9 70.1 27.3 44.3 28.7 31.6 209.4 132.0 
Fruita, edible nuts, and vegetables........... do. 20.3 22.2 20.2 19.0 21.0 18.4 62.7 58.7 57.1 51.3 58.4 245.1 225.4 
Cocoa or cacao beans. ............0055 mil, lb...... 19.0 18.0 67.7 27.0 38.1 69.9 104.8 184.5 108.6 99.9 125.6 566.1 618.6 
mil, dol..... 6.3 5.8 23.9 12.8 18.8 30.8 36.0 72.7 60.2 56.7 62.4 167.3 252.1 
ESE ee a eee “= WF 166.6 244.0 $28.5 114.9 163.9 275.0 739.0 810.3 663.9 332.4 653.9 || 2,787.0 | 2,260.6 
mil. dol,.... 90.2 131.1 175.2 76.0 106.1 174.4 396.5 462.2 410.0 257.1 356.4 || 1,468.9 | 1,485.7 
DL .'. vccenebecosestecnanst mil, lb...... $44.7 289.2 $15.9 $16.1 238.0 204.3 969.8 | 2.111,6 | 2,697.0 | 2,017.0 768.4 || 7,603.3 1? 
mil, dol..... 20.6 15.9 16.9 16.7 12.9 10.4 53.4 114.3 143.1 111.8 40.0 425.4 1 
ED, cn «duce bdeavaksenameed \na. er 103 8 111.4 102.9 110.7 101.9 97.6 $19.2 $08.0 $886.5 $32.3 310.2 || 1,450.6 | 1,836.9 
mil, dol..... 21.9 23.2 19.7 24.4 23.2 24.5 64.8 54.6 67.8 67.4 72.0 331.5 261.9 
Vegetable oils (expressed) and oilseeds... | mil. 16.25... 71.5 71.1 75.6 89.9 70.1 66.4 218.1 190.4 206.8 229.6 216.4 864.1 843.1 
mil. dol. 9.3 10.8 11.3 10.9 9.2 7.7 31.5 32.2 31.7 29.1 27.8 142.7 120.8 
Tobacco, unmanufactured............. mil, lb...... 9.3 8.6 7.6 8.9 9.0 7.4 25.4 25.1 27.4 28.4 25.5 106.4 8 
mil. dol,.... 7.3 6.5 6.7 6.9 7.2 5.5 19.5 19.5 21.2 22.4 19.6 82.2 82. 
Hard vegetable fibers. ...........ccceeeceees do.... 4.3 4.7 5.6 3.7 3.8 2.4 14.6 14.3 11.2 9.1 9.9 65.8 | 44.4 
Bisal and henequen................. thous. |. tons. 11.9 14.8 17.1 14.0 13.4 7.6 45.8 42.2 36.8 30.8 85.0 155.4 1t 
mil, dol..... 2.5 3.0 3.6 2.6 2.4 1.3 9.1 8.4 7.2 5.7 6.3 37.1 6 
Manila and abaca.................. thous. |, tons. $.2 3.2 3.5 2.6 3.3 2.2 9.9 9.4 7.9 6.8 8.1 63.1 $2.2 
mil. dol. 1.4 1.3 1.5 .8 1.6 e 4.2 3.9 3.0 2.2 2.5 23.3 11.6 
Wool, unmanufactured................ mil, lb.26 29.8 18.4 12.9 17.0 13.9 14.5 50.0 49.3 63.6 55.2 46.3 $90.6 213.6 
mil. dol..... 20 8 17.0 14.6 17.7 15.7 15.4 52.4 53.0 64.2 56.4 48.8 295.8 222.5 
Bpepiodverel eee mil. dol... 549. 9 516.6 523.3 508.8 543.5 569.9 || 1,589.8 | 1,462.7 | 1,618.5 | 1,557.5 | 1,622.2 || 6,504.1 | 6,260.9 
Fish, including shellfish. ...................- eee 16.7 16.4 15.4 17.7 17.6 14.6 48.5 46.8 59.8 53.4 49.3 193.9 209.3 
nd furs isesoevinhestabbeaseod Giese 3.5 2.8 AR 2.4 1.9 11.7 13 9 18.6 17.5 14.8 16.0 68.3 66.9 
Textiles and textile manufactures............. P ae 40.6 37.6 35.3 38.6 43.8 44.1 113.4 93.0 108.2 112.3 126.5 464.2 440.0 
Cotton manufactures....... 0 ..seceeesse ee 7.5 a4 6.3 on 8.3 7.1 20.9 15.0 18.8 19.0 22.7 72.7 75.5 
in .90seneadebooehorecssosecast (mi lb.. $6.2 $6.5 $3.2 $0.1 $5.¢ 41.1 106.0 117.1 93.8 99.1 106.3 435.6 416.2 
mil. dol... 6.4 6.1 5.5 5.2 6.0 7.1 18.0 19.9 15.9 16.9 18.2 75.5 70.9 
Flax, hemp, and ramie.................005 Divcsc 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.2 3.6 3.9 10.0 7.2 7.4 7.4 10.7 33.7 33.7 
Wool semimanufactures. .............0000 sess 3.4 2.5 2.8 3.5 3.3 3.6 8.7 7.1 10.3 10,3 10.4 42.2 38.1 
Wool manufactures...........0e.eeeeeeees do.... 9.5 8.5 6.8 8.4 8.5 7.8 24.8 15.1 | 24.2 26.3 24.7 98.1 90.3 
MEO, «05 oe vodivesedvecdets do.... 3.5 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.9 3.6 9.7 6.6 5.6 7.8 10.8 34.9 30.8 
Synthetic fibers and manufactures.......... do.... 1.7 1.6 1.6 3.5 4.2 4.8 4.9 5.0 6.3 8.3 12.4 35.7 32.0 
Rayon filaments not exceeding 30 
inches in length other than waste. (nit tb... 1.8 2.2 1.6 8.1 9.6 12.5 8.7 4.2 8.1 16.8 30.2 68.4 58.8 
’ mil. dol... .6 A i 5 2.1 2.5 3.3 1.8 1.5 2.6 4.4 8.0 23.0 16.5 
Sawmill D6 btenesebere eee ceas (mit bd. ft... 243.5 229.1 198.0 294.5 298.2 281.4 661.5 661.8 661.3 978.6 874.0 || 2,771.7 | 8,066.7 
mil. dol..... 20.1 17.7 15.6 25.0 25.1 22.6 53.5 44.8 53.9 80.7 » 72.7 236.0 252.1 
i and paper materials................... do 82.6 77.1 80.5 78.8 85.4 79.4 240.3 221.7 228.7 231.5 243.5 936.7 925.5 
Dc dsvewsdbasinecestetened thous. s. tons 184 176 177 175 206 149 636 495 497 508 661 2,168 2,061 
mil. d 22. 21.1 21.2 21.6 24.8 20.4 64.7 60.8 61.3 62.6 66.9 263.1 251.5 
ES ETE Ay io Rtiae thous. 8. tons. 438 418 449 416 4565 446 1,299 1,202 1,250 1,223 1,316 6,006 iss 
i 52.5 49.4 53.8 49.7 54.3 53.0 155.8 142.6 149.7 146.6 156.9 595.0 8 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS **—Continued 


















































Monthly Quarterly 
if 
| i} | 
1953 1954 1953 | 1954 
Item : 
| | | } | | 
| Novem- | Decem- | Novem- | Decem- || Fourth | First | Second | Third | Fourth || 
October ber ber October ber ber || quarter quarter | quarter quarter | quarter ||} 1953 1954 
Pop | = 
Paincipa, Commoprrrzs—Continued | | 
| } | | 
Nonagricultural imports—Continued | 
Petroleum and products mil. dol... .. 64.5 7.4 | 76.5 | 7.0 74.1 | 87.9 || 208.4 211.6 195.6 192.2 229.0 || 761.7 828.4 
Crude petroleum.......... ~bbI.....) 19.9 | 18.3| 20.0} 19.1 20.3) #8.1 || 67.2 58.2 59.5 | 62.1 62.4 237.9 | siggy 
45.2 | 41.0 | 46.3 41.3 46.1 | 51.9 || 130.7 132.1 134.4 138.3 139.4 509.9 544.9 
Residual fuel oil.................+.- | 10.0 13.0 15.1 | 10.9 12.9 | 16.6 39.2 $9.8 7.9 24.2 40.3 | 134.8 138.8 
| W81) 23.9) 27.7] 19.7) 238] 31.6 ]] 716] 724) $0.2] 426) 75.1) 225.9) game 
Sigsious ond cemigeesions ctence hake Setabeen lool do....} 18.1 14.1} 13.3) 17.0 15.7 | 23.6 || 45.5 42.5 46.4) 49.3 56.4 | 179.2 | 1965 
monds: | | j 
SE Ns co sntsvccoecvictoce (et carat, 54 66 53 | 71 | 42 | 146 173 | 198 | 203 | 229 258 || 730 888 
mil. dol... . | 5.2 4.6 | 4.2 4.3 2.4 | 6.9 13.94 15.6] 14.7 15.5 | 13.7 57.0 50.5 
EE eo jthous. carat, 40 33 | {1 56 67 n? 113 102 139 189 | 185 444 598 
\mil. dol... . . 4.4 3.7 4.3 5.7 7.0 6.5 12.4 11.4 | 14.7 7.5 19.1 50.6 4 
a So nee (ene, carat,.| 1,550 | 940 907 1,497 | 867 | 1,969 $,397 $,391 | $,071 3,161 4,334 13,518 | 18,988 
mildol....| 6.4) 3.9 3.¢| ‘4.9 4.3 7.8 13.2} 105] 0.2) i0.8| 17.0 49.0} dag 
Iron and steel-mill products 27......... {thous.s. tons. | 191 | 174 139 129 | 148 | 121 504 | 211 353 422 | 398 |) 472 1, 
\mil. dol.....} 17.1 14.4 10.9 11.1 11.5] 10.5 42.4/ 22.9 31.6 33.7| 33.1 || 255.4 ine 
Nonferrous ores and metals, including | | 
ERE Ss ERNE SM SE re do.. 127.3 112.7 | 113.6 fs 101.2 113.5 353.5 | 357.6 400.7 329.4 | 301.9 1,662.5 | 1,380.5 
Ferroalloys. . sitbiabevensetneedsnes do....| 30.2 24.9 | 25.0 | 13.9 18.2 16.2 80.1 | 79.9 | 60.5 47.0 | 48.3 320.7 | 235.7 
Aluminum, including bauxite | ee 13.5 | 11.6 14.3 8.7 9.9 11.3 39.4 | 39.9 | 37.7 35.6 29.9 182.9) 1425 
heh odctdbhideeidunubeced mil. lb.... 101.6 64.4 64.2 67.2 84.8 91.2 230.3 267.9 | 359.6 $38.4 | 253.2 || 1,340.9 | 1,100.8 
mil, dol... 31.4 | 19.1 | 19.2 17.8 | 25.8 28.4 69.7 | 79.5 107.8 101.6 | 71.9 433.0 360.8 
nS beat ouk onbisectéonceaha mil, lb... . 68.4! 80.1 61.2 48.4 $1.4 39.0 209.7 | 284.7 | 361.0 213.3 118.8 915.3 967.7 
mil, dol... 8.4 | 10.0 7.2 6.5 4.2 5.3 25.6 | 34.5 | 44.3 26.8 16.0 |) 116.0 we 
Pi ccxthcepuneetegs skeet hus mil, ib... . 19.0 | 23.4 24.7 25.0 22.1 36.7 67.1 58.2 86.5 59.9 | 83.8 | 264.8 | $88.8 
mil. dol. 9.8 | 12.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 23.2 34.0 28.8 48.1 32.8 | 45.7 |) 136.2 | 156.4 
SR a ee mil, lb. 19.6 18.8 21.2 17.8 19.3 17. 59.6 49.6 49.8 43.2 | $4.1 247.6 198. 
\mul. dol. 17.8 | 16.2 18.7 16.1 17.0 15.0 §2.8 44.7 | 43.6 38.7 48.1 258.6 | 176.1 
SPE anh Wdscehancesicnneneibiebe mil.lb....| 128.0] 97.0] 146.4 44.4 62.4 78.3 $66.5 415.9 437.3 281.5 | 185.1 || 1,396.1 | 1,919,8 
{mil. dol... 7.0] 5.0) 87| 3.8 4 6.5 20.6| 25.4 98.3 19.8} 15.11) 100.8] ° ame 
Machinery and vehicles. .................++. ieee at 24.0 3.7) 31.3) 28.0) 27.4) 28.9 || 79.0) 84.9 104.9; 84.3) 84.3 |) 353.0 358.5 
Agricultural machinery and implements. .... do....| 2.7 | 1.8 | 4.0 | 2.6 | 2.3 | 3.0 8.5 | 24.8 | 26.9 | 13.6 | 7.9 || 71.9 73.2 
oak. sesh babhetoveugeehd Be ator 15.6 15.0 14.2 | 14.7 | 14.8 | 14.0 44.2 | 34.7 46.2 | 42.3 | 43.5 173.5 166.7 
Automobiles and trucks............. {thousands .. at; eer. fe 3.4 s3| $2 $0} 83) 86] 83) 99)| 98.6 | a 
\mil. dol... . . | 2.0 | 1.4 | 2.4 4.0 3.8 4.1 5.8 | 11.6 12.5 | p21 | 11.9 || 44.0 4.8 
Chemicals and related products.............. a 22.0 19.6 21.8 16.9 17.6 20.6 63.3 72.0 | 70.2 | 62.1 55.1 |} 292.9 49.3 
SEE : | eae 5.5 | 5.5 6.4 | 5.0 4.6 5.1 17.4 13.6 14.7 15.3 14.8 || 74.6 58.3 
Fertilizers and materials............. ( 8. ton. 207 | 154 184 | 155 197 214 545 | 830 | 819 458 566 || 2,932 2,671 
mil.dol.....) 9.5) 7.4 8.7) 68) 8.6 9.9 |) 25.6) 38.7) 37.5) 20.6) 25.3 |) 137.7) am 
' ' 





21 Total MSP shipments are included in grand totals and area totals, 
while only that part not classed as “special category” is included in 
continent and country totals (see headnote). 

2 See note of explanation at beginning of table. Type I “special cate- 
gory” exports include those commodities not reported separately; Type II, 
those commodities reported separately for which country of destination is 
not available. 

Pt total includes Iceland and Trieste, in addition to the countries 
own. 

* The 11 Eastern European countries in the Soviet bloc include Albania, 
Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, and Rumania in addition 
to the countries shown. 

5 Includes Palestine previous to January 1954. 

* Includes Nansei and Nanpo Islands. n. e. c. previous to January 1954. 

T Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West Africa. 

® Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa, and French West Africa. 

* This total includes Iceland, Ireland (Eire) and Trieste, in addition 
to the countries shown. 

1° Includes British Somaliland, Seychelles and Dependencies, Mauritius 
and Dependencies, and British East Africa other than Nyasaland begin 
ning July 1954. 

42 Northern and Southern Rhodesia prior to July 1954; includes Nyasa- 
land beginning July 1954. 

12 Exports of United States or domestic merchandise. 

18 Includes edible and inedible oils and fats. 


21 Includes service equipment. 

22 Largely special category, type II. 

22 Imports for consumption. 

24 Includes a few nonagricultural items—-quantity excludes a few small 
items not reported in pieces. 

25 Oil equivalent. 

2¢ Clean content pounds. 

27 Quantity figures exclude a few items not reported in terms of weight 
which are included in the value figure. 

28 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper; value 
also covers small items of copper manufactures. 

2° Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured lead; value 
also covers small items of lead manufactures. 

*0 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured nickel; value 
also covers small items of nickel manufactures. 

1 Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, etc., and tin contest 
of ores. 

82 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured zinc; value 
also covers small items of zinc manufactures. 

x Less than $50,000. 
* Exports to Communist China, Manchuria, and Outer Mongolia have 
been embargoed since December 1950. The figures shown for 
represent shipments for the use of a diplomatic mission of a friendly 





14 Commodity breakdown not available. 


15 Commodity breakdown available; included in the last section of this 


table. 
16 Includes synthetic rubber. 


17 Excludes pile and upholstery fabrics, etc., and remnants. 


18 Tire fabric excluded. 
1° Includes generating, 
and distribution apparatus. 


2° Includes, refrigerators and other appliances, such as washing machines, 


toasters, percolators, fans, irons, ranges, etc. 


transforming or converting, 


foreign country. 


in December 1950. 


and transmisison market 
involved, 
of time. 

t Preliminary. 


+ Imports of goods of Chinese origin are rigidly controlled by the 
Treasury Department under the Foreign Assets Control Regulations issued 


** Export indexes, especially those of crude and manufactured foods, 
are influenced by the export sales of Government-owned surplus. 
sales may be made: to foreign purchasers at prices well below current 
quotations and 


Such 


sometimes, particularly when surplus stocks are 


cover very large quantities exported within a short interval 





World Trade ... 
(Continued from Page 17) 
communist nations which may have 


some adverse implications so far as 
our country is concerned. 


Landmarks on Trade Route 
Surrounded by Hazards 

Here then we have what I believe 
to be the four landmarks which mark 
our international trade route. Evi- 
dently, they are not easy landmarks 
and each of them is surrounded with 


hidden shoals and reefs upon which 
the Good Ship may founder. It is 
equally obvious that the channel is 
tortuous, and it is difficult to steer by 
one of these landmarks without get- 
ting off course with respect to one 
of the others. , 

All these add up to a policy which 
may be stated as one to increase in- 
ternational trade, to narrow the trade 
imbalances, whether they consist of 
net import balances or net export 
balances, and at the same time not 
to destroy or weaken our own strength 


and economy, and all this within the 
complicating framework of the cold 
war in which we must, to an impor- 
tant extent, use our trade policies to 
further the strict security interests 
of the free world. Setting this kind 
of course cannot be done by gyro- 
compass nor plotted far in advance 
upon the chart. Rather it requires 
a firm and knowing hand at the wheel 
and the utmost understanding and 
cooperation at all levels of govern- 
ment and business, both here and 
abroad. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Ruhr Area Railways 
To Be Electrified 


Plans for electrification of the Fed- 
eral Railways—Bundesbahn—in~ the 
Ruhr area are proceeding at a pace 
which will permit test runs on the first 
stretch between Hamm and Duessel- 
dorf via Dortmund, Essen, and Duis- 
purg late in 1956, according to officials 
of the Economics Ministry of Land 
North Rhine-Westphalia. If all goes 
well it is expected that the first trains 
will begin public service in May 1957. 


Electrification of railways in the 
Ruhr area is an important part of an 
overall plan for electrification of the 
main national and_ international 
routes in West Germany during the 
next few years. Approximately 1,600 
kilometers of track in North Rhine- 
Westphalia, including all the main 
routes, eventually will be electrified, 
greatly facilitating rail service in this 
densely populated and heavily trav- 
eled region. 


Since the Bundesbahn is unable to 
finance the electrification work from 
its Own resources, long-term credits 
have been obtained from the various 
Laender. In North Rhine-Westphalia 
a 20-year credit of 90 million German 
marks at 5 percent interest is being 
used to prepare the first route, and an 
additional 30 million German marks 
will be available during the coming 
year. 





India Wants Rail Service to 
Assam via Pakistan Resumed 


West Bengal is seeking rail com- 
munication with Assam through East 
Pakistan, the local press has reported. 
The West Bengal Chief Minister has 
asked for restoration of the through 
failroad services connecting West 
Bengal, East Bengal, and Assam, 
which were disrupted by the partition 
of India in 1947. In reply, the Gov- 
enor General of Pakistan has sug- 
gested that the matter be discussed 
by the railroad authorities of India 
and Pakistan. 

The restoration of railroad services 
between West Bengal and Assam 
through East Pakistan would not only 
improve trade between the two Ben- 
gals but reportedly would also create 
confidence among the minority com- 
munities on both sides of the border. 

Darjeeling, in the northern part of 
West Bengal, is 35 miles farther from 
Calcutta by the present all-Indian 
route than by the old route through 
East Pakistan, and the distance be- 
tween Calcutta and Gauhati in Assam 
by the all-Indian rail route is 640 
Miles, compared with 470 miles by 
the old route through Pakistan. 
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Tourism on Uptrend in Berlin 


Tourism in West Berlin resumed an 
uptrend in 1954. Guests for the year 
numbered 254,137, including 44,299 for- 
eign visitors, an increase of 23 percent 
over 1953. Every sixth Berlin guest 
was a foreigner, and one-fourth of the 
foreign visitors, or 12,653, were from 
the United States, an increase of 46.6 
percent over 1953. 


The West Berlin tourist office was 
active in promoting travel in the Fed- 
eral Republic and neighboring coun- 
tries. Activities included the use of a 
propaganda trailer and lectures, as 
well as visits by tourist office repre- 
sentatives to travel agencies in neigh- 
boring countries. These efforts were 
outstandingly successful in Sweden. 
Although many West Cermans still 
are reluctant to travel through the 
Soviet Zone by rail or bus and thus 
are prevented from going to Berlin, 
they are attracted to other countries. 


New Attractions Planned 


A group of 31 U.S. travel agents was 
afforded an opportunity, September 
17-20, 1954, to see the attractions of 
Berlin as a tourist city. The West Ber- 
lin tourist office was in charge of 
arrangements, assisted by HICOG, and 
most of the expenses were taken care 
of by the German Central Tourist As- 
sociation. 


Berlin’s “big city” appeal is being 
restored by numerous modern build- 
ings and city improvements, and signs 
of growth coincide with prospects of 
increasing the city’s attractions. A 
modern hotel is being planned, and 
the U. S. Army expects to have a 
new hotel for U. S. official personnel 
completed by October. 


The population of the western sec- 
tors alone is larger than that of any 
other German city and the res- 
taurants, concerts, theaters, art auc- 





Costa Rican Phone Service 
Falls Below Demand in ‘54 


The Cia. Nacional de Fuerza y Luz 
installed 925 new telephones in Costa 
Rica in 1954, bringing total installa- 
tions to 10,807, of which 9,406 were in 
San Jose. The company held approx- 
imately 4,000 orders for service at year 
end. 


The progress of the country’s in- 
ternal communications has been ham- 
pered by inadequate budgeting. Radio 
transmitters have been replaced in 
the interior, but the country’s tele- 
graph lines are in need of mainte- 
nance and repair, particularly in the 
Province of Guanacaste. Cable and 
radio service, furnished by two pri- 
vate companies, are well maintained, 
however. 


tions, sports events, and fashion 
shows are favorably known. 


Berlin’s attraction as an art center 
is expected to increase if the Federal 
Republic returns all art treasures for- 
merly belonging to the State mu- 
seums. Evacuated during the war, 
these are now scattered in Wiesbaden 
and Bavaria. 


Of particular interest to travelers 
are the Ernst Reuter memorial lec- 
tures, scheduled this year in the audi- 
torium of the Freie Universitaet Ber- 
lin-Dahlem, Garystrasse, Henry Ford 
Building. 


Berlin also is a convention city. 
The number of meetings and conven- 
tions increased from 76 in 1951 to 140, 
152, and 178 in the succeeding 3 years. 
In fact, such special events as fairs, 
festivals, and twice yearly fashion 
shows are now placing somewhat of 
a strain on the city’s centrally located 
hotels. 


Travelers no longer think of Berlin 
as governed by four occupying powers, 
although they are conscious that it is 
in the Soviet Zone. They have not 
forgotten that Berlin is Germany’s 
principal city. Despite its valuable 
assets and encouraging prospects, 
however, Berlin’s tourism promoters 
remain handicapped because the city 
has not yet achieved fundamental 
prosperity. 





Highway in Northern Mexico 


To Be Completed in July 


Northern Mexico’s new highway in 
the State of Chihuahua—to run from 
Sueco, on the Pan American Highway, 
to Nueva Casas Grandes—now has 
been completed from Sueco to a point 
some 25 kilometers beyond Buenaven- 
tura. Approximately 40 kilometers 
remain to be constructed. This high- 
way, expected to be completed by July, 
will appreciably reduce transportation 
costs and shipping time to the Casas 
Grandes region. 

Although there is hope and specula- 
tion that this highway will be ex- 
tended, the Governor of Chihuahua 
has stated that the road will stop at 
Nueva Casas Grandes and that no fur- 
ther development is under considera- 
tion. 

Nueva Casas Grandes is joined to 
Ciudad Juarez and Chihuahua City by 
rail, and by road, 40 kilometers of 


which are under construction, to the | 


Pan American Highway. Another 
road, impassable in rainy weather, 
leads north from Nueva Casas Gran- 
des to Columbus, N. M. 





Maritime Day, May 22. 
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Egyptians Encourage Tourism 


Tourism activities in Egypt were 
more extensive in 1954 than they had 
been for several years. Efforts were di- 
rected mainly toward increasing hotel 
space in Cairo where there has been 
a shortage since the disastrous fire of 
January 1952. 

Principal accomplishments in the 
past year were as follows: 

eAn agreement was signed by the 
Bank Misr and the Hilton Interna- 
tional Corp. whereby the latter will 
operate a hotel to be built by a com- 
pany formed by the bank. The site 
selected for the hotel is that of the 
Kasr-el-Nil barracks along the river. 
Plans call for a 400-room hotel with 
all modern conveniences and amen- 
ities to cost E£1,750,000. 

eThe Government and the Egyptian 
Hotels Co., Ltd., signed an agreement 
for construction of a new 300-room 
Shepheard’s Hotel, to be located on the 
Nile beside the Semiramis Hotel. 

eThe Victoria Hotel, another victim 
of the 1952 fire, reopened with 100 
rooms. 

eArrangements were made for Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed 10-year loans of 
E£100,000 from the National Bank of 
Egypt to the Industrial Bank, to be re- 
loaned to smaller hotels for renovation 
purposes. 

ePlans were under way for the con- 
struction of four other hotels, and the 
conversion into hotels and casinos by 
Italian interests of the former King’s 
Montaza palace outside Alexandria 
and the Inchass estate, about 30 miles 
from Cairo on the Ismailia Canal. 

Other developments of significance 
to tourism are the following: 

eSince March 1954, merchants and 
travel agents have been permitted to 





Monterrey Hotel Managers 
Want More U. S. Publicity 


The sharp decline of tourist travel 
in Monterrey, Mexico, in October 1954 
from that in September has been at- 
tributed to a lack of publicity, accord- 
ing to hotel managers there. 

In their opinion, the establishment 
of a tourist agency for the State of 
Nuevo Leon would enable wider dis- 
semination of publicity on Monterrey 
and its environs throughout the 
United States, the American consulate 
at Monterrey reports. 

Atlhough the hotel managers ex- 
pressed the hope that the winter sea- 
son would produce an increase in tour- 
ism, trade in November and December 
showed no change from that of Octo- 
ber. 


Tourist travel in November was 80 
percent Mexican and 20 percent for- 
eign; that in December was 70 percent 
Mexican and 30 percent foreign. 
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forward through Customs without ex- 
port license all exportable items pur- 
chased by tourists up to a limit of 
E£100 a person, subject to presenta- 
tion of invoices in a form approved by 
the Tourist Administration. 

eRailway rates were reduced appre- 
ciably in late 1954 from Suez to Cairo, 
Alexandria, and Port Said and vice 
versa, as an inducement to passengers 
in transit through the Suez Canal to 
visit Egypt. Tourists were exempted 
from censorship of documents, photo- 
graphs, and films on leaving the 
country. 

eAn Arab Tourist Congress was held 
in Alexandria in July, participated in 
by representatives of the Arab League, 
the Governments of League members 
and of Kuwait. Recommendations 
were for the establishment of tourist 
departments in all Arab States, re- 
laxation of currency and visa controls 
for tourists, improvement of tourist 
facilities, increased publicity abroad, 
and establishment of an Arab Tour- 
ist Federation. 

eThe Egyptian 1954-55 budget ap- 
propriated E£526,000 for the expenses 
of the Tourist Administration, a sum 
about ten times that allotted in 1953- 
54. 





Large Radio-TV Center To Be 
Constructed Near Bogota 


Plans for an elaborate radio and TV 
center to be constructed near Bogota 
have been announced by the Director 
of the Colombian Government Radio 
and Television Service. The proposed 
center will include air-conditioned and 
soundproof studios and theaters, and 
will take about 3 years to construct. 

A 100-kw. shortwave transmitter will 
be installed at Bogota. Longwave 
transmitters will be installed at 
Bogota, Cali, Medellin, and some At- 
lantic coast point. A TV transmitter, 
which will enable programs to be seen 
as far as Cuba and Costa Rica, will be 
erected on the Santa Marta peak. 

The cost of the whole program is 
estimated at about 12 million pesos 
(1 peso=US$0.3984). 





New Zealand Buys Thirty 
Diesel Electric Locomotives 


New Zealand, on the recommenda- 
tions of its Railways Commission, has 
purchased 30 mainline diesel-electric 
locomotives from a U. S. automobile 
manufacturing company, the success- 
ful tenderer out of a field of 14, in- 
cluding Brifish, Canadian, Belgian, 
Italian, and Australian firms. 

The purchase involves an expendi- 
ture of NZ£1,795,000. The first locomo- 
tive is to be delivered 150 days from 
the signing of the contract. It is an- 











Indian Travel Agencies 


To Meet in May 


The All-India Tourists and 
Travel Agencies will hold their 
second convention at Srinagar 
in the State of Kashmir, begin- 
ing May 15, the Minister for 
Tourism of Kashmir State has 
announced. About 100 delegates 
from India and abroad are ex- 
pected to attend. 

Encouragement of conferences 
to convene in Srinagar is one 
of the devices being employed by 
the Kashmir government to pro- 
mote tourism. The Minister an- 
nounced that arrangements are 
being made by the authorities to 
handle the 50,000 tourists ex- 
pected to visit Kashmir this 
year. In 1954, most of the 35,000 
visitors registered came from In- 
dia. 

In anticipation of this year’s 
increase, the Kashmir govern- 
ment is encouraging the im- 
provement of houseboats and 
the provision of better amenities 
to tourists interested in games, 
hunting, and shooting. 

Two vacation resorts—Lobel, 
45 miles northwest of Srinagar, 
and Yus, 20 miles from the capi- 
tal—reportedly have been im- 
proved to receive tourists. 











Publicity Campaign Started 
By Mexican Tourist Agency 


The State Tourist Agency of San 
Luis Potosi, Mexico, has announced 
that it has started a promotional 
campaign to increase tourist trade 
within the State. 


The agency states that tourists 
visiting the city of San Luis Potosi no 
longer need to depend primarily on 
rail transportation, but now can 
travel by air or by the San Luis Potosi- 
Antiguo Morelos and the Guadalajara- 
San Luis Potosi highways. The new 
means of travel already has increased 
tourism in the area. 

In the last quarter of 1954, a total 
of 28,329 tourists remained in the 
State from 1 to 5 days, while more 
than 3,000 traveled through the State 
to other destinations, the agency re- 
ported. 

Completion of the Saltillo-San Luis 
Potosi highway, scheduled for this 
year, is expected to increase appreci- 
ably the number of tourists in the 
State.—Cons., Monterrey. 


—— 





ticipated that the company will build 
about half of the locomotives in its 
Canadian factories and the remainder 
in the United States. 
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TRANSPORT NoTES| 


Colombia has inaugurated a 380- 
kilometer road from Medellin to Tur- 
po, on the Gulf of Uraba in Antioquia 
Province. 

Turbo is expected eventually to be- 
come a major port. This may take 
some years, however, as the road is 
not yet suitable for heavy traffic and, 
although Turbo offers natural ad- 
yantages as a port, it will take con- 
siderable time and money to develop. 





The final draft of the Indo-Japa- 
nese air agreement now is ready to 
be signed, according to the Indian 
press. Owing to technical difficulties, 
however, Air India International re- 
portedly will not be able to extend its 
present Hong Kong service to Tokyo 
until the end of this year. 





The French National Railways on 
March 1 reduced by 7.55 percent freight 
rates on exports shipped abroad in a 
single car without reloading. 





Pan American World Airways has 
announced the inauguration of a third 
weekly flight to New Zealand from the 
West Coast. The new round-trip flight 
will follow the route of the existing 
two weekly flights from San Francisco 
to Aukland via Honolulu and Fiji, with 
connections at Honolulu from Seattle, 
Portland, and Los Angeles. 





Iceland now has about 7,000 kilo- 
meters of roads, compared with al- 
most none 50 years ago, according to 
the Icelandic Director of Roads. About 
one-tenth of the State Treasury in- 
come is used for roads and bridges. 

The country has 475 bridges 10 
meters or more in length, and the 
combined length of all bridges is 15.3 
kilometers. Traffic on the most heav- 
lly traveled roads amounts to 3,000 
vehicles a day. There is one automo- 
bile for every 13 inhabitants. 





The Guatemalan Shipping Line, 
Compania Naviera Guatemalteca, 
started operations on March 1, be- 
tween New Orleans and Puerto Bar- 
tios, calling also at Belize, British 
Honduras. 

The company has chartered a ves- 
se] of Netherlands registry, the Mare 
Liberum, which has a 900-ton dead- 
Weight capacity for dry cargo but no 
Tefrigeration. It has installed me- 
chanical handling facilities for pieces 
up to 15 tons each. 


Westley Shipping Company, Inc., 
442 Canal St., New Orleans 16, La., is 
the American agent for the Guate- 
malan Shipping Line. 





The Portuguese privately owned na- 
tional air carrier TAP will inaugurate 
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Tuiley Reorganizes Administration of 
Posts, Telegraph, and Telephones 


The Turkish Administration of 
Posts, Telegraph, and Telephones, 
which has been operating as a Direc- 
torate General attached to the Min- 
istry of Communications, has been re- 
organized and renamed the Post, 
Telegraph, and Telephone Systems of 
the Turkish Republic (P. T. T.). 

The new organization, although 
under close Government control and 
supervision, is freed from the re- 
straining fetters of budgetary legisla- 
tion, regulations governing public bids 
and adjudications, and laws concern- 
ing salaries of Government employees. 

The reorganization is intended to 
put the operation of this service on a 
businesslike, selfsustaining basis, in 
keeping with the liberal economic 
platform, following recommendations 
of an economic survey in 1951. 

Organizational changes, it is be- 
lieved, will stimulate initiative and 
the new policy—to conduct operations 
on sound business principles—will 
provide greater possibilities for ex- 
pansion and improvement of the serv- 
ice rendered. 


Although still under State control, 
P. T. T. enjoys corporation status. In 
addition to operating monopolized 
services granted by law to the previous 
Directorate General, such as the con- 
veyance and delivery of mail and the 
installation and operation of tele- 
graph and telephone networks, 
P. T. T. also is authorized to engage in 
such nonmonopolized services as the 
conveyance and delivery of printed 
matter, trade samples, small parcels, 
postal remittances, transportation of 
passengers and their effects, and the 
operation of postal check service and 
savings accounts. 


P. T. T. also enjoys relative free- 
dom in determining tariffs on service 
charges. Although tariffs on regular 
mail, telegraph, and telephone serv- 





its second weekly flight to Portuguese 
Africa Sunday, May 1. 


Thereafter flights will depart for 
Africa every Sunday and Thurcday, 
using nonpressurized DC-4’s until the 
new Super Constellations are delivered 
in July, August, and September. The 
Sunday flight will go only as far as 
Luanda, Angola, since traffic between 
Angola and Mozambique reportedly 
justifies only one flight weekly. 





KLM Royal Dutch Airlines planned 
to inaugurate operations into San 
Salvador on March 18. The carrier 
evidently is adding a stop in San Sal- 
vador to its existing run up and down 
Central America. San Salvador thus 
would be a regular stop on the carrier’s 
transatlantic schedule with DC-6B 
aircraft. 


ices are subject to approval of the 
Ministry of Communications. 

Top management of the reorganized 
establishment consists of a board of 
directors, a general manager, and two 
assistant managers. The board of di- 
rectors is composed of seven members, 
including the general manager. Direc- 
tors and managers are appointed by 
the Council of Ministers, upon recom- 
mendation of the Ministries of Com- 
munications, Finance, and Economy 
and Trade; and, the general man- 
ager excepted, serves for 3 years. 


Right-Hand Traffic 


Proposed for Sweden 


An eventual change to right-hand 
traffic has been recommended for 
Sweden by a committee of seven ap- 
pointed by the Government in Janu- 
ary 1954 to study the country’s. traf- 
fic problem. The committee suggested 
that the changeover be made simul- 
taneously throughout the country but 
concluded that this would not be prac- 
tically or financially feasible until 
1959 at the earliest. 

The committee considers that ac- 
cidents resulting from visitors’ un- 
familiarity with left-hand traffic on 
Swedish roads and streets may in the 
long run cause much more damage 
than accidents attributable to un- 
familiarity with right-hand traffic 
during -a transitional period. The 
change therefore is regarded as being 
advantageous for overall traffic se- 
curity. 

The main reason given, however, is 
the development of international road 
traffic and the desirability of uniform 
traffic rules. 

The committee recommends that 
the costs involved in the changeover 
be borne by motorists through an ad- 
ditional tax that would be levied on 
motor fuel in the fiscal years 1955-56 
through 1958-59. 

If the committee’s recommenda- 
tion is accepted, as seems likely, the 
Government will propose a consulta- 
tive referendum in a bill to be pre- 
sented to the Riksdag sometime this 
spring. Assuming Riksdag approval, 
the necessary apparatus for holding 
a referendum will be organized. As 
soon as the outcome of the referen- 
dum has been officially established, 
the Government may be expected to 
present another bill in time for con- 
sideration by the Riksdag during the 
fall session, so that a final decision 
may be made before the end of 1955. 








Pan American Day, April 14. 
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New Manila Railroad 
Line Inaugurated 


Manila railway service should be 
considerably improved as a result of 
acquisition of 40 diesel electric loco- 
motives and completion of a 21-kilo- 
meter extension of the Bacnotan line, 
according to an announcement by the 
Board of Directors of the Manila Rail- 
road Co., Manila, P. I. 

Reconstruction of the Manila rail- 
way station and extension of the rail- 
way 250 kilometers through the Cag- 
ayan Valley are further improvements 
planned by the company. 

The proposal to extend the line 
up the Cagayan Valley is part of the 
5-year program of the National Eco- 
nomic Council and is intended to aid 
in the development of this rich agri- 
cultural region. Present surveys for 
the project indicate the line will run 
from San Jose, Nueva Ecija to Ech- 
ague, Isabela, and will cost about 35 
million pesos (US$1=2 pesos). 

The Bacnotan line, inaugurated on 
January 25, was built at a cost of 
920,000 pesos to serve the new Gov- 
ernment-sponsored portland cement 
plant at Dumarang, Bacnotan. It will 
carry cement from this plant to Ma- 
nila and coal from Poro Point to Bac- 
notan. 

The new line is expected to earn 
the railway company an estimated 
annual gross income of 900,000 pesos, 
in addition to reducing the cost of 
cement transportation. 

The company also has been con- 





W. German Reinsurance Firm 
Buys Shares of Cuban Firm 


Muenchener Ruekversicherungs-ge- 
sellschaft, the largest German rein- 
surance company, has acquired 51 per- 
cent of the $2 million share capital 
of the Reaseguradora de las Americas 
S. A. of Havana, Cuba. 

The Cuban firm, established in 1954, 
reinsures fire, transportation, automo- 
bile, life, and accident insurance. 

The West German company has 
chosen this portfolio investment as a 
means of expanding its foreign ac- 
tivities. 





Colombia Plans Oil Pipeline 


Preliminary surveys for an oil pipe- 
line in Colombia, to run from La Dora- 
da to Manizales, Pereira, Cartago, and 
Armenia, have been completed, and 
work is expected to start soon. The 
eost is estimated at about 6 million 
pesos (1 peso—US$0.3984). 

The survey of a pipeline from Bar- 
rancabermeja to Bucaramanga also 
has been authorized. 





India’s first internal phototelegraph 
service between New Delhi and Bom- 
bay was opened on January 26. 
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sidering the electrification of its line 
between Manila and San Fernando 
(La Union) with power from the new 
Ambuklao hydroelectric project. 





Single Tourist Body 


Proposed in Ireland 


A bill has been introduced in the 
Dail to consolidate Ireland’s three 
tourist organizations into a single 
body, to be called “An Bord Failte” 
(Irish' Tourist Board). 

The bill provides for nonrepayable 
grants to An Bord Failte of up to 
about $1.4 million. 


Total estimated receipts of Irish 
hotels and guesthouses for the first 
9 months of 1954 were $17,452,400, 
compared with $17,606,400 and $16,- 
172,800 in corresponding periods of 
1953 and 1952. Receipts from U. S. 
and Canadian sources showed an in- 
crease of $252,000, or 45 percent, over 
the 1953 period. 


In 1954, 8,208 aircraft landed at 
Shannon Airport, as against 7,111 in 
1953. Of the 304,000 passengers car- 
ried through, 40,000 were carried by 
nonscheduled airlines, almost double 
the 1953 figure of 262,000. 


Mail and freight were up more than 
1 million kilograms to 9,690,000. Gross 
turnover at the airport’s duty-free 
shop was $1,439,200, compared with 
$1,176,000 in 1953. 

Aer Lingus announced on January 
31 that most fares would be increased 
from 2 percent to 6 percent when the 


summer schedules go into effect in 
April. 


——— 


U. S. Merchant Flee 
Smaller Than in ‘54 


The active oceangoing U. §. t 
chant fleet included 1,224 vessels gf 
1,000 gross tons and over on March 
according to the latest Merchant Ma. 
rine Data Sheet released by the Mari. 
time Administration, U. S. Depart. 
ment of Commerce. 

This was 1 ship less than the num. 
ber active on February 1, and 14 
less than the active fleet on March j 
a year.ago. 

The Government fleet in service in. 
creased by 1 vessel, but was 14 leg 
than a year ago. The privately owned 
fleet decreased by 2 tankers, and wag 
126 ships less than the preceding year’s 
total. The reserve fleet remained at 
a total of 2,015, making a total U.g§ 
merchant fleet of 3,239 vessels on 
March 1, 1955. 


The total of vessels under construe- 
tion remained at 16. 





Luxembourg Has Television 


Luxembourg now has television. A 
TV station was inaugurated at Dude- 
lange on January 23. At present, only 
experimental programs are _ being 
broadcast, but regular programs will 
begin on April 15. 

The demand for TV sets is large and 
is being filled principally by sets of 
Belgian and German manufacture, 
The new station’s range is almost 10 
miles.—Leg., Luxembourg. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Dollar Quotas Set for 
German Spring Fairs 


An increase of 3.2 million German 
marks in dollar quotas has been offi- 
cially confirmed for the 1955 German 
spring fairs by the Ministries for Eco- 
nomics and Agriculture in Berlin (4.2 
German marks=US$1 par value). This 
sum will be allocated as follows: In- 
dustrial products, 1.2 million German 
marks; agricultural products, 2 million 
German marks. 

For industrial products, the follow- 
ing items may be imported under the 
fair quotas only up to the amount of 
German marks specified: 

Untearable children’s books, up to 
10,000; television receiving sets, 80,000; 
pocket and wrist watches, 80,000; 
leather shoes and other leather ar- 
ticles, 60,000; leather gloves, 10,000; 
coffee, 25,000; cosmetics, soaps, oil 
paints, 100,000; textiles, 420,000; woven 
articles of synthetic fabrics, within 
420,000 up to 330,000; stockings and 
socks within 300,000 up to 150,000. 

Products which may not be imported 
under the fair quotas are: Flints, to- 
pacco pipes made from briar wood, 
pottle corks, hard fiber plates, rice- 
straw brooms, playing cards, cigarette 
paper, fluorescent tubes, music boxes, 
carpets—so far as not liberalized— 
and mother-of-pearl buttons. 

The agricultural quota of 2 million 
German marks is subject to the fol- 
lowing limitations: Flour, import up 
to 50,000 German marks is permitted; 
noodle products, same limitations as 
for flour; canned fruits—including 
tropical and citrus fruits, canned 
vegetables, fruit juices, and fruit juice 
concentrates—up to 10 percent of the 
fair quota. This will mean, in the 
case of the United States, 200,000 Ger- 
man marks—a reduction of 40,000 
from the figure applicable for the 
second half of 1954; wine up to 50,000; 
natural honey up to 25 percent of 
the fair quota. This will mean, in the 
case of the United States, 500,000, an 
increase of 200,000 over each half of 
1954; cheese and curds, same limita- 
tions as for honey; salmon, smoked 
or salted, up to 100,000 German marks. 

Excluded from the agricultural 
quota are: carp, alive or dead, includ- 


ing frozen; salted herrings; herring 
fillets, 


salted; butter; butter fat; 
condensed milk products; potatoes; 
groats; grits; husked, pearled, or 


cracked grain (flakes); edible germs 
of cereals; malt; lard for nutritional 
purposes; margarine; artificial fats 
and other prepared fats; milk sugar; 
meat, entrails, and other edible offals; 
Products and preparations thereof, 
except for meat extracts; fresh fruits, 
including tropical and citrus fruits; 
fresh vegetables; horticultural prod- 
ucts and seeds not serving nutritional 
purposes. 
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Pan-Ametican Livestock Exposition Set for 
Dallas in October; Field Trips Planned 


The Pan-American Livestock Ex- 
position, to be held at Dallas, Tex., 
October 8-16, now has been estab- 
lished permanently as the official 
breeding livestock show for the State 
Fair of Texas. 

The exposition, first held in 1953, 
was set up to perform the following 
functions: 

eTo serve as an international show 
window for purebred livestock and 
poultry. 

eTo provide an opportunity for live- 
stock and poultry raisers of Central 
and South America and all the other 
countries of the Western Hemisphere 
to meet the leading purebred livestock 
and poultry breeders of the United 
States. 

eTo provide complete information 
on purebred livestock and poultry for 
those interested in making purchases 
to improve herds and flocks of their 
own countries. 

eTo serve as a medium of inter- 
national understanding and to build 
goodwill between the peoples of all 
the Americas. 

Officials of the State Fair of Texas 
and livestock breed associations made 
a goodwill tour of Mexico in the spring 
of 1953, which generated great interest 
in the exposition and resulted in a 
large attendance of cattlemen from 
that country. The 1953 event was 
attended by 175 livestock raisers, 
businessmen, and government officials 
of 14 Western Hemisphere countries. 
Purebred livestock valued at more 
than $500,000 was purchased for ship- 
ment as a result of the exposition. 

Another goodwill tour was made in 
1954, to Panama, Ecuador, Colombia, 
Venezuela, and Cuba, and more than 





Netherlands Packaging Show 
To Be Held in Amsterdam 


The Third Netherlands Interna- 
tional Packaging Show will be held in 
Amsterdam, May 10-17. It will in- 
clude all types of packaging machin- 
ery and packaging materials, such as 
paper, glass bottles and jars, drums, 
and tin cans. 

Cost of exhibit space is approxi- 
mately $9 a square meter and Amer- 
ican participation is welcomed. 

Information can be obtained from 
N.V. ’t Raedthuys, Tesselschadestraat, 
5, Amsterdam, the Netherlands. 

The next Netherlands Packaging 
Show will be held in 1957. 





Climbing U. S. exports of dry peas 
are due largely to poor-quality crops 
in Europe, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 


450 livestock raisers and government 
officials from 16 countries attended 
the Pan-American Livestock Exposi- 
tion that year. Total purchases of 
beef, dairy cattle, swine, sheep, quar- 
ter horses, and poultry as a result of 
their visit to the 1954 exposition ex- 
ceeded $2 million. 

Additional field trips to several of 
the Latin American countries are 
planned this year to promote attend- 
ance at the coming exposition. 

Further information concerning 
this event may be had from Ray W. 
Wilson, Manager, Pan-American Live- 


stock Exposition, Box 1755, Dallas, 
Texas. 


Japan Schedules 1955 
Fairs and Exhibits 


The following fairs and industry ex- 
hibits are scheduled *to be held in 
Japan this year: 

The South American Exhibition, Ta- 
karazuka—March 20-May 31 (one- 
time show); to display panoramie 
scenes of various South American 
countries and principal products en- 
tering the trade. 

The Second Japanese Industrial 
Technological E x position, Tokyo— 
March 22-30 (annual); to inform the 
public on modern industrial sciences 
and technologies. 

The Japanese Patent, Design, and 
Trade-mark Exposition for the Com- 
memoration of the 70th Anniversary 
of the Patent System, Tokyo—April 
12-18 (one-time show); to display im- 
portant Japanese inventions, models, 
designs, and trade-marks. 

The Japanese International Trade 
Fair, Tokyo—May 5-18 (annual); to 
stimulate and develop foreign trade; 
foreign participation is encouraged. 

The Second: Tokyo Motor Show, 
Tokyo—May 17-18 (annual); to en- 
courage development of the motor ve- 
hicle industry in Japan and the ex- 
port of its products. 

The Japan Agriculture Machinery 
and Implements Export Exhibition, 
Tokyo—Mid-October for 10 days (an- 
nual); to encourage development of 
Japan’s agricultural machinery and 
implements industry and promote its 
exports. Further information may be 
obtained from the Japanese Associa- 
tion for Development of Agricultural 
Machinery and Implements Industry, 
Nokigu Kaikan Bldg., 5 Ueno-cho 1- 
chome, Daito-ku, Tokyo. 

The Tokyo General Merchandise and 
Samples Fair, Tokyo—Autumn, for 
about 1 week (biannual); to promote 


domestic sales of products produced in 
Tok yo. 
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Listed below are the latest reports 
published by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce in its new WORLD TRADE 
INFORMATION SERVICE. 


The new publication series, which 
supplants the World Trade Series and 
the International Trade Statistics 
Series of the Business Information 
Service, is designed to provide world 
traders with a broader, more efficient 
reporting service. 


WTIS reports are presented in an 
improved format and printed in easy- 
to-read type. They are arranged in 
five convenient “packages”: 

Part 1, Economic Reports ($6 a year; 
foreign, $8.50) ; Part 2, Operations Re- 
ports ($6 a year; foreign, $8.50); Part 
3, Statistical Reports ($6 a year; for- 
eign, $7.50); Part 4, Utilities Abroad 
($3 a year; foreign, $4); Part 5, Fairs 
and Exhibitions ($6 a year; foreign 
$8). 

Subscriptions for the new WORLD 
TRADE INFORMATION SERVICE 
may be placed with U. S. Department 
of Commerce Field Offices or with 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Remittances 
payable to the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments should accompany subscrip- 
tions. 

Copies of individual reports also 
may be purchased from the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices or the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 

The new WTIS reports are the fol- 
lowing: 

Economic Reports 

Basic Data on the Economy of Hon- 
duras. WTIS, Part 1, No. 55-12. 14 pp. 
10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Pakistan, 
1954. WTIS, Part 1, No. 55-17. 8 pp. 
10 cents. 


Operations Reports 

Pharmaceutical Regulations of Mo- 
zambique. WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-36. 5 
pp. 10 cents. 

Pharmaceutical Regulations of 
Greece. WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-38. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 

Import Tariff System of Union of 
South Africa. WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-39. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 


Utilities Abroad 


Foreign Television Developments. 
WTIS, Part 4, No. 55-2. 6 pp. 20 cents. 
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ae Books 
“““ Reports 


The World Markets and Denmark 
During 1954. Copenhagen. J. Jorgen- 
sen & Co., 1955. 56 pp. Free. 


A summary review of price fluctua- 
tions and events of economic impor- 
tance in Denmark and other European 
countries and the United States is- 
sued by the Committee of the Mer- 
chants’ Guild of Copenhagen. 

A general economic survey covers 
such topics as wholesale and retail 
prices, industrial production, and the 
monetary situation in Western Eu- 
rope. The second half of the review 
is devoted to Denmark’s national 
economy and foreign trade position. 

Four tables showing Denmark’s for- 
eign trade, 1953-54, and agriculture 
and livestock yield, 1952-54, complete 
the summary. 

The booklet may be obtained upon 
request from the Danish Embassy, 
Washington, D. C., and also is avail- 
able for consultation in the European 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce. 


Economic Survey of Europe in 1954. A 
United Nations publication. New 
York. Columbia University Press, 
1955. 315 pp. $2.50. 


The eighth in a series of annual re- 
ports prepared by the Secretariat of 
the Economic Commission for Europe, 
this survey covers major economic de- 
velopments of the past year and also 
considers more long-term issues. 


The first five chapters are devoted 
to current economic developments and 
their immediate background of the 
first 3 or 4 years. Chapter 6 discusses 
special problems of the less developed 
regions within countries, while chapter 
7 provides a detailed account of 
regional development problems in 
France. 

Included in the survey are 65 tables, 
14 charts, and 5 maps. 


The Future of Underdeveloped Coun- 
tries. By Eugene Staley. New York. 
Published for the Council on Foreign 
Relations by Harper and Brothers, 
1954, 410 pp. $5. 

In this book, dealing with the politi- 
cal implications of economic growth, 
the author states that economic de- 
velopment of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, while a necessary condition to- 
ward achievement of a better world, is 





Fairs and Exhibitions 


International Trade Fairs and Ex- 
hibitions—Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. WTIS, Part 5, No. 55-3. 20 pp. 
20 cents. 


not a sufficient condition to 
growth of these countries in demo. 
racy, peace, and rejection of commy. 
nism. 

“There is no simple correlation be. 
tween economic development and Po- 
litical gains,” he says. “The way egp. 
nomic development comes about, the 
pattern it takes, the auspices under 
which it is promoted, the world politi. 
cal and economic environment jp 
which it goes forward are as important 
as the growth of production and cop. 
sumption.” 

Part I of the book sets forth the op. 
jectives of economic development, 
Part II explores the communist world 
movement. Part III examines politica 
and social problems which must be 
met to achieve democratic aims along 
with economic transformation. 


The Romanian Oil Industry, 
Constantin N. Jordan. Published for 
the Mid-European Studies Center of 
the Free Europe Committee, Inc., by 
the New York University Press, New 
York. 1955. 375 pp. $10. 


In this study of what communiza- 
tion has meant to Europe’s major pe- 
troleum industry, the author shows 
the methods employed in changing a 
free enterprise into a satellite system. 

Official communist statements, pub- 
lications, and statistical data, supple- 
mented by private sources available 
to the author are analyzed to picture 
the state of the industry today and 
an objective evaluation of its future 
potential. 

The author, a former Rumanian oi 
industry executive, escaped to the 
West after the fall of his country to 
communism. Since 1952, he has been 
on the staff of the Mid-European 
Studies Center of the Free Europe 
Committee, Inc. 


Economic Survey of Europe in 1954 
A United Nations publication. New 
York. Columbia University Press, 
1955. 315 pp. $2.50 


The eighth in a series of reports 
prepared annually by the Secretariat 
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of the Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope, this survey combines analysis 
of the major economic developments 
during 1954 with consideration of 
more long-term issues. 

The first five chapters of the survey 
are devoted to current economic 
events and their immediate back- 

und in the past 3 or 4 years. 
Chapter 6 discusses problems of re- 
gional development, while chapter 7 
provides a detailed study of develop- 
ment problems in France. 

Numerous tables, charts, and maps 
complete the survey. 


Pulp, Paper, and Board Industry Re- 
Port. Annual Review. Washington, 
D.C. U. S. Department of Commerce, 
March 1955. 31 pp. 

U. S. import-export trade in pulp- 
wood, woodpulp, paper, paperboard, 
and paper products for 1949-53 and 
preliminary 1954 are shown in this 
annual review of the industry in the 
United States. 

The study reveals that imports of 
newsprint totaled 4,992,000 tons in 
1954, a slight decline from the 1953 


total of 5,004,000, but accounting for 
more than two-thirds of U. S. news- 
paper consumption despite increased 
domestic production. Total imports, 
consisting largely of pulpwood, wood- 
pulp, and newsprint, were valued at 
$925 million last year, while exports 
of pulp, paper, board, and products 
amounted to $228 million. 

Prepared by the Forest Products 
Division, Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration, the review may be 
obtained from the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
any of its Field Offices at 20 cents 
a copy. Issued quarterly, the report 
also is available on yearly subscription 
at 75 cents from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Report to Congress on the Mutual Se- 
curity Program. Foreign Operations 
Administration. Washington, D. C. 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1955. 
65 pp. 45 cents. 


This seventh semiannual report of 
the President to the Congress on the 
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mutual security program covers op- 
erations for the 6-month period June 
30-December 31, 1954. 


With the continued improvement in 
Western Europe’s economic situation, 
mutual security activities have been 
further shifted to the economically 
less advanced areas of the free world, 
the report states. For fiscal year 1955 
only about 25 percent of new MSA 
funds were earmarked for Europe, and 
most of these were used for weapons 
and equipment for NATO forces. 

About $25 million has been set 
aside for technical cooperation proj- 
ects in 19 Latin American countries, 
and 13 million for development as- 
sistance projects. In the Far East, $555 
million has been programed for other 
than military assistance and direct 
forces support, including up to $280 
million for nonmilitary aid to Korea 
and about $110 million for nonmilitary 
aid to Taiwan (Formosa). For the Near 
East, Africa, and South Asia, $383 mil- 
lion in nonmilitary aid has been pro- 
gramed. 


“The concept of technical coopera- 
tion, in a relatively short span of 
years, has been given practical appli- 
cation in nearly every part of the 
globe,” the report states. Throughout 
the free world “farmers, villagers, and 
factory workers have directly expe- 
rienced material benefits in terms of 
more food, improved health and hous- 
ing, more productive techniques, and 
better educated children.” 


Military aid, various relief programs, 
and the sale of surplus agricultural 
commodities abroad also are covered 
in the report. 





Thailand’s Business .. . 
(Continued from Page 7) 
comparison with the 1953 total of 6,600 
million baht, but this estimate does 
not permit conclusions regarding the 
1954 total because imports are ex- 
pected to have a higher value for the 

second half of the year. 


Import licenses were issued less free- 
ly after May; preferential exchange 
rates for the financing of a variety of 
imports were abolished, thus making 
imports more costly; and, in Novem- 
ber, an import ban on 94 items was 
established to safeguard currency re- 
serves and to protect domestic indus- 
try. This ban, as well as most other 
import restrictions, are to be consid- 
ered’ as temporary measures, accord- 
ing to the Government, but Thailand 
is likely to continue import controls 
and restrictions as long as the bal- 
ance-of-payments position does not 
improve substantially. 





The Tenth Annual Cleveland World 
Trade Conference will be held in the 
Hotel Carter, Cleveland, April 22, un- 
der the auspices of the Cleveland 
World Trade Association and the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 














COMMODITY NEWS 








Exports of U. S. Coal Show Rise 


Oversea shipments of U. S. coal through U. S. ports in February, 
totaling 1,910,523 gross tons, were 580,488 tons higher than the January 
total and 89,409 tons higher than the December 1954 total. 

February exports from the various ports, by country of destination, 


are shown in the following table: 


{In gross tons] 





























Hampton 
Country of Philadelphia Baltimore Roads Mobile Seattle Destination 
destination Anth. Bitm. Bitm. Bitm. Bitm. Bitm. totals 
Tabeenctoccsesdy etee 5,899 14,783 20,682 
yaa Jouces éhabeese “pre or a seas 120,310 120,310 
BORED, co ccccccosecce “one 8,100 19,520 27,620 
DOMMAFK ....cccccccee afae eou0 14,340 14,340 
WUMMROD ods vecccccccccs oshie 35,562 35,562 
Western Germany .... ogee oes 202,582 202,582 
DE ‘Lesvococqocates 8,263 TT 6,020 —eke 14,283 
BEE be cane céaseoes sees cone 9,500 eee oe yee 
etherlands .........- 9,652 cece ‘ 
ouey Tb agen detddeees ——- 49,283 49,283 
WOBCEEER cccccccccccce 11,789 11,789 
es 15,975 15.975 
REED cc cccccoccvccio cma 30,988 30,988 
United Kingdom ..... 9,779 338,759 348,538 
Yugloslavia ........... 19,288 40,483 59,771 
Europe and 
Africa — Satiletaé be 17,915 15,399 43,187 1,379,418 1,455,919 
Argentina ..........+- — 10,237 Tor 10,237 
tn | cresteneeassene a 71,513 22,845 94.358 
0 ee 4,733 3,509 mpeens 8,242 
UFrugusy ....cccccccecee unre 16,110 16,110 
Total South 
America and Cuba.. 4,733 101,369 22,845 128,947 
Pr. West Indies ....... cece seed 1,149 mee 9 wee 1,149 
TEE cccccccccecce 298 cee 905 oie oes 1,203 
TRGOMCSIA 2... cccccccces ened ¥eue 7,314 arene eee 7,314 
JAPON ..cccccccccccees eees 12,866 199,650 ein nance 1 228,431 
EET. Sac beccdoecnsecee ones me ‘awe 54,650 16,689 2 87,560 
Total all other ...... 298 os 12,866 209,018 54,650 16,689 1 2 325,657 
I eee i ae ade a wend eeesedWies coteccnccecenedece dete cotederceohoteacnes 1,910,523 


1 Japan received 15,915 gross tons of bituminous coal from Long Beach, Calif. 
2 Korea received 16,221 gross tons of bituminous coal from Portland, Oreg. 


Source: Association of American Railroads. 





Peruvian Demand for 


Instruments Improved 


The 1955 demand for scientific, in- 
dustrial, and process instruments and 
equipment in Peru looks promising, 
favored by the financial stability of 
the country and the outlook for de- 
velopment of its natural resources and 
industries. 

The demand for such instruments 
and equipment is met principally by 
imports, as the country’s commercial 
production is negligible. 

Imports in 1952 were valued at 85,- 
196,000 soles (US$5,453,000, converted 
at the rate of 1 Peruvian sole=— 
US$0.064), or 28 percent higher than 
imports to a value of 66,326,000 soles in 
1951. Another increase in 1953 is indi- 
cated by available statistics. 

Total imports of scientific, indus- 
trial, and precess instruments and 
equipment from the United States in 
1951 and 1952, amounting to 69,788,000 
soles, accounted for 46 percent of to- 
tal imports and were twice those from 
any other country. Continued leader- 
ship of U. S. products is expected, ac- 
cording to recent trade reports. 

Exports from the United States to 
Peru of scientific and laboratory in- 
struments and equipment in the 3- 
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year period 1952-1954 totaled $1,383,- 
000. Exports of industrial and process 
instruments and equipment in the 
same period were valued at $2,445,000, 
or twice as much. 

Additional details on the outlook for 
sale of scientific and process instru- 
ments and equipment in Peru are 
given in Department of Commerce 
report Instrumentation Abroad—Peru, 
March 1955, available at 10 cents a 
copy. 





Austria Exports 94 Percent 


Of Costume Jewelry Output 


About 94 percent of Austrian 1954 
production of costume jewelry, glass 
beads, and glass stones was exported. 
Exports for the year were valued at 
170 million schillings (US$6.4 million), 
an increase of 40 million schillings 
(US$1.6 million) over 1953. 


Foreign sales showed an even great- 
er proportionate increase than pro- 
duction, which wa’ valued at 180 to 
190 million schillings (US$7.2 to $7.6 
million), about 19 percent over pro- 
duction in 1953. 

The United States was the largest 
single market for the jewelry, and 
the United Kingdom second. 


————— 


U. S. Car Sales Show 


Decline in Lebanon 


The United States share of the 
truck market in Lebanon declined 
considerably in 1954, mainly because 
of the competition from European 
diesel trucks, which, in addition to 
their comparatively cheap runn 
costs, are offered for sale on long-term 
credit. The U. S. share is now estj- 
mated at no more than 10 percent of 
the total number of trucks sold in 
Lebanon. 

The decline in the U. S. share 
of the motor vehicle market in Leba- 
non is reflected in a similar decline 
in its part in the spare part and tube 
and tire trade. 

Lebanon imported 3,646 motor ye- 
hicles in 1954, compared with 2,723 in 
1953. Imports by countries of origin 
were as follows, with figures for 1953 
shown in parentheses: United States, 


1,429 (1,369) units; Germany, 668 
(291); France, 658 (401); Italy, 468 
(231); United Kingdom, 350 (403); 


Sweden, 69 (11); and Czechoslovakia, 
4 (11). 


Foreigners Offer Long Credits 


Behind the marked improvement in 
the competitive position of European 
vehicles in the Lebanese market are 
three main factors. The first is the 
extension by West German and Swed- 
ish exporters, and thus by their 
Lebanese agents, of credits for as long 
as 24 months. The second is the 
installation of diesel] engines in some 
European cars, which because of their 
relatively cheap running costs are 
selling well for use as taxis. The third 
is that the demand for small private 
cars, which Europe is producing, has 
increased noticeably more than has 
the demand for large private cars, 
which the United States exports. 

Lebanon had in operation on De- 
cember 31, 1954, about 17,192 pas- 
senger cars, 3,254 trucks, and 932 
buses. An estimated 60 percent of the 
passenger cars and 40 percent of the 
trucks and buses were of U. S. origin. 
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Portugal Authorizes 
Steel Industry 


Establishment of a steel industry in 
Portugal has been authorized by a 
Government permit the text of which 
was published in the Portuguese press 
of February 27. The newly organized 
company, Siderurgia Nacional, 
g. A. R. L., is to have exclusive privi- 
leges for 10 years. 

A plant which is to produce a mini- 
mum of 140,000 metric tons of pig iron 
and rolled steel products annually is 
authorized. The Portuguese Govern- 
ment assures the company that facil- 
ities will be extended for obtaining 
necessary raw materials, including 
scrap iron, and it also undertakes to 
defend the industry against “dumping 
and other abnormal international 
competition.” 

The company is required to obtain 
capital to the amount of 100 million 
escudos (US$3.5 million) within 6 
months, and the Government is au- 
thorized to participate to an extent 
not to exceed 50 percent. The com- 
pany is also required to draft a de- 
tailed project, to be completed within 
1 year. 

The temporary address of the new 
steel company is: Siderurgia Nacional, 
SAR.L., Largo de Conde Barao, 14, 
Lisbon, Portugal. 


COMMODITY NEWS 


Car Demand in Japan at 23,000 


Demand for passenger cars in Japan 
in 1955 is estimated at 23,000 units, ac- 


cording to the Bank of Tokyo Weekly 
Review. 


How the demand will be supplied 
is not known. As the three motor ve- 
hicle assembly plants are permitted 
to assemble only 200 cars each a 
month, no substantial increase is ex- 
pected from this source. Furthermore, 
imports probably will be negligible. 
Sales of used cars by members of 
the Security Forces are again ex- 
pected to constitute a considerable 
source of supply. Officials of the Jap- 
anese Toyota Motor Co. of Koroma, 
believe that prospects for increased 
production and sales of their cars are 
good. 


In Japan, where the ratio of pri- 
vately owned passenger cars to the 
total population is extremely low, taxi 
companies, business firms, and Gov- 
ernment agencies are the chief con- 
sumers. Except for the flourishing 
market for used U. S. cars, there is 
practically no used-car market. Among 
the first two classes of consumers 
there has been and presumably still 
is a decided preference for the more 
luxurious and durable foreign, espe- 
cially United States, cars. 

Introduction of the new Toyopet 
passenger car by the Toyota Motor Co. 


was accompanied by Hatoyama gov- 
ernment announcements that the do- 
mestic automobile industry would be 
promoted in a number of ways. The 
present government is fostering the 
use of Japanese cars by its officials 
and may completely discontinue the 
purchase of foreign cars. 

Two models of the Toyopet are being 
produced—the Crown deluxe, delivered 
at $2,764, and the Master, especially 
suited for service as a taxicab, priced 
at $2,486. The Toyopets have a number 
of improved features, including a 
sleeker appearance, a broader body 
capable of seating six passengers and 
a gear shift mounted on the steering 
column. They have suspended clutch, 
brake, and accelerator pedals. The 
engine is essentially the same 48-hp. 
product used in the 1954 models. 

Motor vehicle production in Japan 
in 1954, with figures for 1953 in paren- 
theses, was as follows: 8,375 (6,945) 
small 4-wheel passenger cars; 28,208 
(22,619) standard-size trucks; 18,073 
(11,657) small 4-wheel trucks; 5,749 
(4,842) standard-size buses; and 3,491 
(1,860) special vehicles—a total of 63,- 
896 (47,923) units. 


In addition 5,971 foreign vehicles 
were assembled, compared with 1,740 
in 1953. The number of 3-wheel ve- 
hicles produced is not available. 





World Trade .. . 
(Continued from Page 15) 


are Germany, Great Britain, Belgium, 
the United States, and the U. S. S. R. 
France, Sweden, Switzerland, and Bel- 
gium are the chief buyers of Nether- 
lands coke. 

A permanent shortage of anthracite 
exists in the Netherlands. Industrial 
coal and anthracite have been im- 
ported from the United States in con- 
siderable quantities since 1945. Many 
million tons of coal annually pass in 
transit through the Netherlands, to 
and from the sea. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers— 
Venezuela.—No comprehensive break- 
down of Venezuelan imports of hard- 
ware, hand tools, abrasives, locks, cut- 
lery, cooking utensils, plumbing sup- 
plies, wire and wire products, cooking 
equipment, and oil burners is avail- 
able from the Venezuelan Ministry of 
Development. While the United States 
has been the main supplier of these 
types of goods in this market for some 
years, competition from Germany, the 
United Kingdom, and: Italy has in- 
creased in the past 2 years largely be- 
cause of lower prices and better credit 
terms. 

None of the items mentioned—with 
the exception of wooden handles, cer- 
tain types of low-quality cooking uten- 
sils, and some wire products—are 
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manufactured locally, and the import 
market for these types of goods can 
be expected to remain active. 


Iron, Steel, and Building Materials 
Importers and Dealers—Honduras.— 
Except for a proposed cement plant 
and a Government plant which manu- 
factures cement pipe, Honduras has 
no iron, steel, and building materials 
industry; practically all of these prod- 
ucts are imported. The United States 
is the chief supplier of iron, steel, and 
building materials, although Western 
Europe is taking an increasing share 
of the local market. 


Except for pine lumber, Honduras 
does not export or reexport building 
materials, iron, or steel. Honduras has 
no import or foreign exchange re- 
strictions. Duties are levied on a 
gross weight basis. The present cus- 
toms tariff probably will be altered 
within a few years. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops— 
Turkey.—The biggest mill in Turkey is 
the Karabuk Iron and Steel plant 
(Turkiye Demir ve Celik Fabrikalari 
Muessesesi) at Karabuk, a Sumer 
Bank operation under the Ministry 
of State Enterprises. Other establish- 
ments of considerable importance in- 
clude the MKEK—Mechanical and 
Chemical Industries group, attached 
to the same Ministry and formerly 
known as the military factories, the 


shops of the railroads, and repair 
yards of the Maritime Bank, the latter 
two under the Ministry of Communi- 
cations. * 


Numerous metalworking shops en- 
gage in all sorts of activities; how- 
ever, their individual outputs are of 
such limited scale that they have not 
been included in this trade list. 


Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Im- 
porters, Dealers, and Manufacturers— 
Switzerland.—Approximately 80 fac- 
tories produce paints, varnishes, and 
pigments, and they reportedly meet 
about 90 percent of the country’s do- 
mestic needs for such products. Prin- 
cipal Swiss imports of paints and 
varnishes come from Germany, the 
United States, the Netherlands, and 
England. Enamels for motor cars are 
imported principally from the United 
States. The United States is the main 
supplier for blacks. Swiss exports of 
paints, varnishes, and pigments go 
principally to France and Italy. 





Increased U. S. exports of dry edible 
beans, which in November more than 
doubled those of a year ago, reflected 
greater Cuban and Haitian needs, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 

Large Cuban purchases resulted 
from short stocks and Haiti received 
relief shipments following hurricane 
damage to crops. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 








Advisory Council Reports on H.R. 1 4 


The Business Advisory Council 
approved in October 1954 a report 


for the Department of Commerce 
to Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 


Weeks prepared by its Committee on Foreign Economic Policy dealing 
with the Randall Commission recommendations and President Eisen- 
‘hower’s message to Congress on the same subject. 


Since that time H. R. 1 has been 
introduced in Congress and testimony 
has been heard on its provisions by 
committees in both houses. 

The following report to Secretary 
Weeks, prepared by the Business Ad- 
visory Council’s Committee on Foreign 
Economic Policy and approved by the 
council, March 17, is designed to point 





The accompanying text of the re- 
port from the Business Advisory 
Council on H. R. 1, the bill to extend 
trade agreements legislation, has been 
released by the Department of Com- 
merce. 





out in what respect the provisions of 
H. R. 1 are consistent or inconsistent 
with the October report and with 
those recommendations of the Randall 
report sent to the Congress by the 
President. 

The report follows: 

Your committee has carefully re- 
viewed the provisions of H. R. 1 to 
determine any differences of substance 
from the recommendations in your 
committee’s previous report of Oc- 
tober 1954. It finds that some of the 
provisions in H. R. 1 go beyond the 
recommendations of the Randall 
report, of your committee, and the 
specific legislative proposals intro- 
duced during 1954 with the approval 
of the Administration. 

In its October 1954 report, the com- 
mittee referred to the Randall report 
recommendations that the organiza- 
tional provisions of GATT (General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) be 
renegotiated to confine its activities 
to sponsoring trade negotiations, rec- 
ommending broad policy ta member 
countries, and to providing a discus- 
sion forum. The committee noted that 
the President had stated that he would 
take action to bring about such re- 
negotiation and the committee stated 
its full agreement with the recom- 
mendation and proposed action. 

Section 3(a) (1) (A) of H. R. 1 
could be interpreted to authorize the 
executive branch to go considerably 
beyond the limits of the above de- 
scribed recommendation. While this 
may not be the intent, it is our view 
that H. R. 1 should be specifically 
amended to remove any doubt on this 
point and to assure its conformity 
with the previously stated positions of 
the Randall Commission and of the 
President. 

In section 3(a)(2)(E) dealing with 





the negotiation of a trade agreement 
with Japan, H. R. 1 introduces a new 
concept,* which is an exception to the 
principle of reciprocity, in that con- 
cessions could be granted in a trade 
agreement with one country to un- 
named third countries. 

Your committee fully recognizes the 
importance of constructive and prac- 
tical trade arrangements with Japan 
and is not prepared to state that the 
described provision in H. R. 1 is unde- 
Sirable in this particular context. 
Your committee does, however, point 
out that the effects on the American 
economy of concessions made to one 
country for the benefit of another 
should be most carefully considered 
before such concessions are author- 
ized by statute. 

With reference to the general ques- 
tion of trading with Japan, your com- 
mittee feels warranted in again call- 
ing attention to the importance of 
fully coordinating the efforts of all 
governmental agencies concerned with 
foreign trade, particularly in view of 
the statement made in its October 
1954 report: “Past programs have in 
many instances, wasted money with 
their broad approach and have not 
given due consideration to changes 





* Legislatively, a new concept; actually the 
intent appears to apply to Japan only. If so, 
this would permit continuation of trade 
agreement negotiations designed to extend to 
Japan tariff concessions already accorded 
other members of GATT and to obtain from 
Japan tariff concessions in favor of GATT. 





USDA Extends Wheat 


Contract Period 


The contracting period under 
the purchasing authorization is- 
sued to Yugoslavia on January 7 
to finance the purchase of hard 
red winter wheat, Grade U. S. 
No. 2 or better, has been ex- 
tended to April 30, according to 
a U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announcement. 

Purchase authorization FAS 
Form 480-A, No. 11-01, permits 
financing of the purchase from 
U. S. suppliers of up to $8,350,- 
000 worth of hard red winter 
wheat, Grade U. S. No. 2 or 
better. 

Previous closing date of the 
contracting period was Jant- 
ary 31. 











created thereby in international mar. 
kets.” 


Your committee is concerned by cer. 
tain ambiguities of language and 
the lack of definitions in certain. see. 
tions of H. R. 1. It believes that the 
language of the statute should be suf. 
ficiently clear for the business com. 
munity to be able fully to appreciate 
what the purposes and effects of H. R. 
1 will be. Specifically, it believes that 
the expression “negligible quantities” 
in section 3 (a)(2)(D)(ii) should be 
clearily defined and the expression 
“representative periods” in the suc- 
ceeding subsection also should be spe- 
cifically defined. 


Valuation Standards Inconsistent 


The effect of this same subsection 
when it speaks of “standards of valu- 
ation” appears to give to the executive 
branchea discretion in choosjng bases 
for valuation which is inconsistent 
with the Administration’s legislative 
proposals in 1954 and with the recom- 
mendations of your committee’s Oc- 
tober 1954 report. Your committee 
considers that the provisions regard- 
ing standards of valuation which were 
incorporated in H. R. 8860 of 1954 and 
which represented the Administra- 
tion’s views at that time should be 
incorporated in H. R. 1. 


Section 3 (a) (4) of H. R. 1 directs 
the executive branch to avoid the sub- 
division of classification categories to 
the extent deemed practicable, with 


trade treaties being negotiated on the ~ 


basis of groups or class of products 
rather than of specific commodities. 

This provision is inconsistent with 
the President’s message to Congress 
as quoted in the committee’s report of 
October 1954: “Tariff reductions 
would be made selectively on specific 
commodities.” 

Your committee’s report of October 
1954 fully supported the President’s 
position. Your committee now reiter- 
ates its belief that any tariff revisions 
should adhere to the principle of 
selectivity and considers that this 
principle is of especial importance in 
enabling the executive departments to 
evaluate accurately the effect of tariff 
changes on the availability of indl- 
vidual items essential to the national 
defense. If rate revisions are carried 
out on a category basis, such a detafled 
review would be made unnecessarily 
complicated. 

Your committee is unable to ascer- 
tain from the language of H. R. 1 how 
the escape clause provided for in cur- 
rent legislation would be applied in 
new trade agreement negotiations. 
This should be clarified. 
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Contracting Parties 
End GATT Session 


The following paragraphs complete 
the article “Ninth Session of Con- 
tracting Parties Confirms Need To 
Strengthen GATT,” Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, March 21, 1955, pp. 
18-19. They were _ inadvertently 
omitted at the end of that article. 

The account given here concludes 
the summary of the complaints 
prought before the contracting parties 
in which the United States had direct 
interest. 


long-Standing Complaint 
Against Brazil Settled 


eA long-standing complaint against 
Brazil was settled. Brazil had not put 
into effect certain tariff concessions 
in compensation for others which it 
had withdrawn. The United States 
was one of the contracting parties 
directly interested in this complaint. 
Compensatory concessions were made 
effective by Brazil at the session, put- 
ting into force a number of conces- 
sions of direct interest to the United 
States. 

eCountries which have given tariff 
concessions to the United States in ex- 
change for concessions on dairy prod- 
ucts continued their complaint that 
Uv. S. import restrictions on dairy 
products impair or nullify the bene- 
fits they expected to receive from their 
concessions. They appreciated U. S. 
action which relieved the surplus 
situation requiring these restrictions, 
but noted that injury to their export 
trade remains unchanged. 


The authorization to the Nether- 
lands to impose quotas on imports of 


U. S. wheat flour, to compensate for 
the injury, was renewed, although the 
authority has not been used. 


Complaints Made Against 
U. S. Export Subsidies 


eOther countries submitted com- 
plaints based on U. S. export subsid- 
ies on oranges. Further talks will take 
place between the United States and 
other exporting countries which feel 
— are adversely affected by the sub- 
sidy. ® 

eComplaints against the 1952 in- 
crease by the United States of the 
duty on dried figs also were made. 
Countries affected by the increased 
fig duty have agreed that restoration 
of the former rate cannot be expected, 
and have or will renegotiate conces- 
sions with the United States. 

The contracting parties also re- 
viewed a number of annual reports 
relating to actions taken under certain 
waivers which have been granted 
from specific obligations of the Agree- 
ment. 

Also considered were various mat- 
ters relating to customs administra- 
tion and to applications by Cuba and 
Ceylon for maintenance of certain 
measures designed to promote eco- 
nomic development. 


The contracting parties agreed to 


convene the tenth session on October 
27, 1955, at Geneva. 





U. S. imports of crude foodstuffs 
climbed to $242 million in December 
1954 from $163 million in November, 
according to the Bureau of the Census, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

This advance was primarily the re- 
sult of sizable increases in imports of 
raw or green coffee and cocoa: beans. 
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March 28, 1955 


Customs Rules on 
Watch Movements 


Imported watch movements, espe- 
cially prepared for so-called upjewel- 
ing, will be treated for customs pur- 
p&es as if they contained substitutes 
for jewels, according to a decision an- 
nounced by the Bureau of Customs, 
March 17. 


Under the Tariff Act, substitutes for 
jewels are considered as jewels for 
marking and duty purposes. 

The Customs decision becomes ef- 
fective 90 days after the decision is 
published in the Weekly Treasury De- 
cisions, and will be applied to impor- 
tations of watch movements cleared 
through U. S. Customs thereafter. 

Notice of this proposed ruling was 
published in the Federal Register on 
January 14, 1955, and interested par- 
ties were invited to submit relevant 
data, views, or arguments. After care- 
ful study of the briefs submitted, the 
Bureau of Customs filed notice of its 
decision with the Federal Register, 
March 16. 

The decision will affect imported 
movements such as those containing 
the so-called Duo-Fix feature, or me- 
tal-end ‘caps, which have been espe- 
cially prepared to facilitate upjewel- 
ing by the insertion of additional 
jewels in the movements after impor- 
tation. 

Customs officials said that the deci- 
sion dealt only with the proper legal 
interpretafion of the Tariff Act provi- 
sions which apply to determinations 
on duty and marking, and had no re- 
lation to other issues. 


Saudi Arabia .. . 
(Continued from Page 5) 

Expenditures for public projects, in 
millions of U. S. dollars, are allocated 
as follows: Reconstruction of the two 
holy mosques, $4; Riyadh - Jidda - 
Medina-Jordan Railroad, $13.33; Hadj 
and pilgrim projects, $4; new govern- 
ment buildings and construction, $8; 
building and construction of mosques, 
$1.07; construction of Medina-Yenbo 
road, $1.6; repairs on Bedwin roads, 
$0.4; bringing water to towns, $2,93; 
port developments, $0.93; projects in 
eastern area, $2.93; expropriations, 
$1.6; projects. in Medina, $0.8; con- 
struction of new broadcasting system, 
$0.8; and Al Nasriyah Hospital, $0.27. 

The sources of estimated income in 
millions of U.S. dollars, are’ as fol- 
lows: Oil revenues (royalties and in- 
come tax), $257.7, or 84.5 percent; cus- 
toms, harbor, port, and quarantine 
dues, $27, 8.5 percent; Saudi Arabian 
Airlines, $6.67, 2.1 percent; Damman- 
Riyadh Railway, $7.2, 2.4 percent, and 
miscellaneous, $7.37, 2.5 percent.— 
Emb., Jidda. ° 
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Ex-lm Bank Authorizes Four Credit Lines 


The authorization of four additional 
exporter credit lines to assist U. S. 
manufacturers in financing the sale 
abroad of productive capital equip- 
ment and related services has been 
announced by the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington. 

An exporter line of credit of $1.5 
million will assist the Clark Equipment 
Co., Buchanan, Mich., in financing 
its export sales of materials handling 
equipment, construction machinery, 
and attachments. 

Another line of credit of $150,000 
will assist the Schield Bantam Co., 
Waverly, Iowa, in financing export 
sales of power cranes, shovels, and at- 
tachments. . 

A third line of credit of $45,000 will 
assist the Sparkler Manufacturing Co., 
Mundelein, Ill., and its subsidiary, the 
Sparkler Western Hemisphere Corp., 
in financing export sales of horizontal 
and vertical plate liquid pressure fil- 
ters and auxiliary equipment. 

Under these lines of credit the ex- 
porter is required to obtain payment 
in cash of not less than 20 percent of 
the invoice value of each export sale 
to be financed and to participate by 
carrying not less than 25 percent of 
the deferred payments. The Export- 
Import Bank then will guarantee 
against default without recourse to 
the exporter up to 75 percent of the 
deferred payments on each sale. Thus 
the exporter is enabled to carry the 
obligations of the foreign importer 
with assurance or to sell them to com- 
mercial banks or other financial insti- 
tutions in the United *States desig- 
nated by him. Interest rates on obli- 
gations purchased or guaranteed by 
the Export-Import Bank under ex- 
porter credit lines are to be not less 
than 5 percent per annum payable 
not less frequently than semiannually. 

Credit Line Authorized 

A line of credit of $60 million also 
has been authorized to assist in fi- 
nancing the acquisition from U. S. 
suppliers of equipment, materials, and 


technical services for the construction 
of an integrated steel mill at San 
Nicolas, Argentina, by Sociedad Mixta 
Siderurgia Argentina. 

The credit will be available to fi- 
nance up to 60 percent of the cost of 
purchases in the United States of an 
estimated total of $100 million. The 
balance of the cost of the purchases 
will be paid from other funds avail- 
able to the Argentine steel company, 
or financed by credits extended by 
U. S. suppliers in participation with 
the Ex-Im Bank. Terms of the credit 
provide for repayment of advances 
over an 18-year period commencing 
in 1959. 

Studies and plans for the plant 
have been made with the assistance 
of U. S. engineering and manufactur- 
ing firms, specializing in steel mill 
construction and operation. Principal 
among these are the Armco Interna- 
tional Corp., Middletown, Ohio; Arthur 
G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; and 
Westinghouse Electric International 
Co., New York City. Under present 
schedules, the entire plant should be 
ready for operation by the end of 1958. 





U. S. exports of domestic and for- 
eign merchandise rose to $1,311.5 mil- 
lion in December 1954 from $1,242.3 
million in the preceding month. 


FOA Makes $20 Million 
Loan to Pakistan 


The Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration has announced a $20-million 
loan to Pakistan as part of a $655- 
million U. S. defense-support program 
for Pakistan in the current fiscal 
year. 

The loan is repayable in Pakistan 
rupees over a period of 40 years at 4 
percent interest. 

Under the $85.5-million U. 8S. de- 
fense-support program announced in 
January for Pakistan, $40 million js 
earmarked for essential consumer 
goods and $20 million for defense- 
support projects, including domestic 
aviation; improving the water supply 
of Karachi, the country’s capital; and 
irrigation. 

Consumer goods to be acquired in- 
clude sugar, fertilizer, tallow, iron and 
steel, chemicals, drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals, petroleum products, non- 
ferrous metals, industrial machinery 
and vehicles. 


‘Pakistan may repay the loan in 
Pakistan rupees valued at the effective 
rate of exchange on the date of re- 
payment, or in U. S. dollars if the 
country elects to do so. 

Should Pakistan in the future repay 
solely in U. S. currency, the agreement 
may be changed to call for a 3-per- 
cent interest rate. 
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